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THE BLUE-HOLE BA 


the huge boulder in the old Blue Hole. 

There was not an angler within ten miles 
of Crainsburg who was not morally certain of 
that. But how to induce him to take up quarters 
elsewhere was another question, and a large 
amount of physical effort—and mental, too, for 
that matter—had been vainly expended in 
attempts upon the life of that lordly fish. 

The old Blue Hole had been famous for its 
fishing long before that particular bass had 
poked his blunt nose out through the shell of 
the enveloping egg. Probably more ‘‘small- 
mouth’’ had been taken from the hundred yards 
of still water below the rift at the head of the 
pool than from any mile in the whole course 
of the river. The Blue Hole derived its name 


"To biggest bass in the river lived under 







EARLY THOUGH 
IT WAS, HE FOUND 
A STRANGER S 
AHEAD OF HIM + eres 


from the fact that at certain periods of low 
water, when the sunlight and the shadows cast 
by the evergreens were in just the right com- 
bination, the clear depths took on a beautiful 
tinge of blue. At the upper end of the pool 
the water shot down a steep rift, or rather a 
succession of rifts, then wasted its force in the 
still, deep water beyond, where it curled about 
here and there in i@le swirls and eddies. 

Just at the point where at low water the 
current ceased to be perceptible, an enormous 
jagged boulder reared its black head above the 
surface. A great hollow under the rock fur- 
nished an ideal lurking place for big fish, and 
many a gallant bass had darted out from the 


Shadows upon an expected prey, only to find, 


himself fighting a battle for his life. 

But for the past two seasons not a single fish 
had been taken from beneath the boulder; and 
that fact, even if unsupported by further evi- 
dence, went to show that a mighty bass had 
taken up his quarters there. As it happened, 
other evidence was not wanting. Two years 
before the time of this story, several anglers 
had come into town with lurid tales of a cer- 
tain monstrous bass that they had hooked 


JIMMY PULLED HIM IN, HAND OVER HAND 


under the old boulder. The results 
had always been the same: a sud- 
den quick rush beneath the surface 
that seemed to carry the line round 
some hidden obstacle—and then a dis- 
gorged hook or a broken line. As is usual 
with fish stories, the tales received no partic- 
ular credence at first. Then the big bass stopped 
biting, as if he had realized that his fight for 
liberty, after feeling the sharp stab of the 
hook, might some time be unavailing. But the 
more he refrained from taking the bait of his 
would-be captors the more open in his mode 
of life he became. 

Not a few fishermen who resorted to the 
Blue Hole saw the mysterious fish sportively 
leaping from the water or calmly reposing 
close to the surface, and in 
either case sublimely indif- 
ferent to all sorts of lures 
and baits, natural or arti- 
ficial. Thus the existence of 
the mighty bass became gen- 
erally known, and there was 
no gathering of anglers at 
the village store at which 
some one did not refer to the 
Blue- Hole bass, or tell some 
wonderful stories about his 
size and strength. 

Jimmy Powers, whose 
father’s farm was two miles 
up the river from town, was 
probably better acquainted 
with the big fish than any 
other angler in the region. 
That was only natural, for 
the Blue Hole lay just on 
the outskirts of the Powers 
farm, and Jimmy spent a 
good deal of time at the pool. 
He had often seen the fa- 
mous bass and had even 
been one of the fortunate 
few to hook him two seasons before. But 
although he had tried constantly, his success 
since then had been no better than that of the 
village anglers. 

One morning in July Jimmy took his rod 
and slipped down to the Blue Hole to get a 
few bass for dinner. Early though it was, he 
| found a stranger ahead of him. The man was 
| casting flies, and so skillfully did he do it that 
Jimmy paused to watch a moment before he 
began to fish himself. The angler presently 
turned to greet him. 

‘‘Good morning!’’ he said pleasantly. 

‘*Good morning! ’’ replied Jimmy. ‘‘ Any 
luck ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, nothing to write home about! They 
don’t seem to rise to the flies very briskly.’’ 

‘*They never do in this pool. I’ve 
caught ’em in other parts of the river 
on flies, but they don’t bite here unless 
you use bait. Better try some of these 
dobsons,’’ and Jimmy extended his 
bait pail. 

‘*Thank you,’’ said the stranger. 
‘*Don’t care if I do.’’ 

The two fished side by side, and 
before long Jimmy and his new ac- 
quaintance knew all about each other. 
The stranger, who introduced himself 
as John Carpenter, had come from 
a neighboring city to spend his vaca- 
tion in the pursuit of bass. 








‘* The proprietor of the tavern,’’ 









he. told Jimmy, ‘‘said that the best 

fishing was in the Blue Hole, and 

he made allusions to a certain 

mythical bass that inhabits this place. 

Do you happen to know anything 
about him ?’’ 

‘*Mythical, huh!’’ retorted Jimmy. ‘Well, 
let me tell you he’s a mighty real myth. If 
we’re lucky, we may see him this morning. He 
hangs out down by the big boulder. ’’ 

**Guess I’ll try for him,’’ said the stranger. 

‘*Try if you want to,’’ said the boy, grin- 
ning, ‘‘but that’s all the good it’ll do you. 
There ain’t a day that some one don’t try for 
him, but he hasn’t taken a bait in more’n a 
year. ’’ 

Then something happened. With a vast up- 
heaval of water the big bass hurled himself into 
the air, and fell back with a resounding splash. 

‘*Whee-e-e!’’ gasped the stranger. ‘‘Is that 
your bass ?’’ 

‘*That’s him,’’ replied Jimmy, ‘‘and does 
he look much like a myth?’’ 

‘*My eyel’’ the man exclaimed, glancing 
almost unbelievingly at the widening ripples. 
““I’d give fifty dollars if I could catch that 
bass. ” 

‘*Might as well make it a thousand. ’’ 

‘**See here, that fish may be clever, but he’s 
no magician. He’s got to eat, and we ought to 
be smart enough to fool him. I do a little work 
in amateur taxidermy, and I want that bass to 
mount. What do you think about it?’’ 

Jimmy shook his head. ‘‘I’ve been trying to 
catch that fish for two whole seasons. I’ve tried 
every bait I’ve ever heard of on all sorts of 
days and all times of day, and he won’t even 
flirt a fin at any of ’em.’’ 

‘*Ever try him at night?’’ asked Carpenter. 

‘*Sure! Moonlight nights and dark nights, 
rainy nights and all sorts of nights, but it’s 
no use.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m going to try for him, anyway,’’ 
Carpenter declared. ‘‘I need that bass.’’ 

During the next three weeks the two often 
went fishing together; and although they 
caught many large bass, the ‘‘old boy,’’ as 
Carpenter always affectionately referred to 
him, never forgot his custom- 
ary disdain. All bass are 
capricious as to their food, 
eagerly taking to-day what 
they will refuse to-morrow, 
but this fish seemed to be 
utterly beyond reason in re- 
spect to his appetite. 

‘*What does he eat?’’ Car- 
penter exclaimed in despair 
one day. 

‘* My theory’s this,’’ was 
















he eats almost anything, but 
that he’s so smart he can 
always spot a bait. Now, 
there’s probably something 
that he’s mighty fond of; 
give him that, and he’d be 
- go keen for it that he’d 
forget the danger. ’’ 
The city man’s vaca- 
tion at last came to an 
end, and the big bass 
still lurked under the 
boulder. The last thing 
that Carpenter said to 
Jimmy was: 
‘*Now, some day you 


Jimmy’s answer. ‘‘I believe | 


ORAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


SS % George M. Johnson 


may catch him; and if you do, pack him in ice 
and express him to me as soon as you can. I’ll 
send my check for fifty dollars by return mail. 
I need that bass. ’’ 

Fifty dollars! Jimmy could use that. There 
was the hammerless shotgun he wished to buy, 
the new rifle, the—O gracious! 
there were lots of reasons that 
made it seem imperative that he 
get the money. But how? It did 








“TENT NOW SOAK 
HIM!" MUTTERED THE ANGLER 


not seem that he could try any harder than he 
had already tried. Then he stopped to ponder. 
Suppose he should hook the big bass, as there 
was just a possibility that he might! What 
would happen? His reel held fifty yards of 
line,— not very heavy line at that,—and it 
required no very vivid imagination to picture 
what the ‘‘old boy’’ would do to that line. 

Jimmy resolved to start a regular campaign, 
even more systematic than anything he had 
tried before, but first he must have tackle that 
he could absolutely depend on. That very day 
he went into town to get a supply. The old 
rod was a good one and would do, but he bought 
a new reel, to hold one hundred yards, some 
especially good fishline and some snelled hooks 
of the correct size. Then came the question of 
bait. What was the thing to use? He was 
positive that he had tried everything imagi- 
nable. 

The next afternoon he tested the new tackle 
at the Blue Hole. A number of swallows 
were skimming up and down over the calm 
| surface of the pool, now and then scooping 
up a bit of water in their bills. Jimmy, rod 
in hand, watched them idly. Presently one 
of the birds swung close by the big boulder, 
and like a flash a mighty body leaped from 
the water in a frantic effort to catch the swift 
flyer. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said Jimmy, catching his breath; 
and then an idea, almost too big for expres- 
sion,- seemed to strike his brain with a bang. 
Why not try the big bass with a bird! And 
| what kind of bird should he use? Why, an 
| English sparrow, to be sure! A minute later, 
| having hidden his rod in the bushes, he was 
| making for home as fast as he could go. 


| Jimmy was a lover of birds. A month before, 
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a celebrated naturalist had lectured on the | 
subject at the village, and Jimmy had been | 
| quite so fierce as at first and 


an interested listener. He remembered now 
what had been said on that occasion. The 
lecturer had condemned the shooting of song 
birds for any reason. ‘‘But, boys,’’ he had 
said, ‘‘if you are going to shoot any birds, 
shoot English sparrows. Apparently they do 
no good, and they are rank enemies to our 
song birds. ’’ 

Rushing up to his room, Jimmy got his .22 
rifle and hurried down into the yard. No 
sparrows were to be seen. He waited five min- 
utes, ten, half an hour; still no sparrows. A 
red-eyed vireo presently flitted into a tree 
near by. 

‘*Tt’s only one bird, anyway !’’ Jimmy mut- 
tered. ‘‘I’ve got to have him,’’ he said, and 
pointed the rifle up through the leaves. 

But as he did so the little songster, on whose 
breast the ivory bead was already resting, con- 
fidingly cocked his head at him and trilled 
forth a cheerful little warble. 

‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘I can’t shoot 
him. Why doesn’t an English sparrow come 
round ?’’ 

At that moment, as if in answer to his plea, 
three English sparrows flew, scolding and chat- 
tering, into the next tree. There was a pop 


tumbled to the ground. Without wait- 
ing for another, Jimmy hurried away 
to the Blue Hole. It was about half 
past four o’clock, the best time of 
day for his trial. 

Back at the pool, Jimmy quickly 
fixed up his tackle, looped an unused 
snelled hook to a stout leader, and 
then hooked on his strange bait. 
When placed in the water the spar- 
row—a piece of wire held its wings 
extended—floated in a very lifelike 
manner. The slight current swept it 
down toward the old boulder, fifty 
feet away, while Jimmy, with his 
eyes on the bait, carefully played 
out the line. Now it was six feet 
from the boulder. With a few skillful 
twitches of the tip of the rod the 
boy made the bait seem alive; the 
wings actually appeared to flutter. 

The angler did not really know 
whether to expect any results or 
not. So many times had his most 
carefully worked-out plans for the 
capture of the wily old bass been 
frustrated that he had come to regard 
the fish as more than a match for 
any angler. And yet it was with a 
feeling of breathless expectation that 
he watched the bait slowly drift 
down the current. 

But as the sparrow, supported 
on the surface by its outstretched 
wings, seemed to quiver into life at ; 
the slight twitches on the long line, the old 
bass hurled himself clear of the water in a 
magnificent leap. When he disappeared again 
he carried with him the dead sparrow gripped 
between his jaws. i 

Jimmy was not excited—he had no time for 
excitement—nor did he hastily strike his fish. 
To try to sink the hook into a bass when he 
first seizes the bait is to court failure, for the 
bass at first holds the lure gingerly in his lips, 
and swims aimlessly round a turn or two as if he 
were making up his mind whether to swallow 
it or not. Then he may bolt the morsel. That 
is the time to strike. Jimmy decided to wait ten 
seconds, and he counted to himself—one—two 
— three —and so on— while the line slowly 
played out through the guides as the big fish 
moved about in the dark shadows. 

‘*'Pen! Now soak him!’’ muttered the angler, 
and snapped up the rod with a sharp jerk. 

The response was immediate. It had been a 
long time since the old warrior beneath the 
rock had felt the prick of a hook, but the 
period of immunity had not weakened his 
powers. His first move was a spectacular leap 
into the air, a superb defiance of his foe. Fail- 
ing to shake out the barb, he dived for the 
recesses under the boulder, where in the past 
he had broken more than one line. 

But Jimmy knew that if he let the big fish 
get under the boulder he should lose him, and 
so he promptly put on the brakes. The old 
bass did not like it, as his savage jerks plainly 
said ; but when the line held, he sullenly gave 
up the idea of getting under the rock. 

So the battle went on. Jimmy concentrated 
his energies on keeping the big fish away from 
the boulder. Back and forth zigzagged the bass ; 
seeking to catch the enemy off guard, he made 
wide circles about the upper end of the pool, 
or threatened to storm the rift, or made dashes 
for his old shelter. Jimmy foiled each succeed- 
ing attempt by the barest margin, and each 
time it seemed to him that before the fish 
turned the tackle would give. 

If the bass should make a straightaway 
rush down the pool, the boy feared that he 
could never stop him. Such a rush was inevi- 
table, and Jimmy could only hope that it 
would not come until the bass had lost some 
of his vast strength and energy. 

So engrossed in his battle was Jimmy that 
he was surprised suddenly to find himself 
nearly to his waist in the river and wondering 


_ how he came there. The fight was still hot; | 








but he could now see that the " 
rushes of the bass were not Fill 


not quite so hard to check. The ¥ 
pace was beginning to tell upon 
the old fellow. 

Then at last the rapidly tiring 
bass made his long rush down 


the pool. Jimmy thumbed the reel until his | 


skin was raw, but to no avail. The reel buzzed 





had escaped! He would hook 
him again sometime when there 
would not be any broken line. 
Halfway across the river he 
saw a long white something 
in the water. It looked like 
string. He seized it, and a thrill 
went up his spinal cord and 
then down again. It was the lost line! But 
was the bass still on the other end? That 


forth its protest, and as in answer came the | seemed too much to expect; he must have es- 


sharp challenge of a kingfisher from a dead | 
tree near by. On rushed the bass; then— 
snap! The end of the line had come, and it | 


caped ! 
Firmly holding the broken line, Jimmy 
rushed ashore, and began to pull in that long 


had parted like thread under the sudden jerk. | hundred yards as rapidly as he could. A sharp, 


The big fish had escaped! 
Jimmy waded ashore. A strange sensation 


thing seemed unreal, and he wondered whether 


| vicious pull set the line sawing through his 


fingers, cutting in until the blood came. But 


of numbness pervaded his whole body. Every- Jimmy scarcely felt it; he realized only that, 


| contrary to all the laws of probability, the big 


he had actually hooked the big bass, after all. | fish was still hooked. 


The empty reel, however, which a short time | 


The bass was nearly exhausted now, and 


before had contained one hundred yards of line, | offered only a half-hearted resistance as Jimmy 


was proof enough that something had hap- 
pened. Without unjointing the rod, he stumbled 


| pulled him in, hand over hand. Then with a 
| last heave the fish came out of the water to the 


along down the edge of the river. Below the pebbles of the little beach. Jimmy had actually 


pool was another rift, quite shallow, and | 


Jimmy decided to wade across rather than to 
go down to the bridge. 


won the lost battle! 
And exactly two hours and forty minutes 


later the gamy old warrior, tenderly packed 


His natural cheerfulness was already begin- | in moss and ice, was speeding toward the city 
from the rifle, and one of the despised birds | ning to assert itself again. What if the bass | as fast as the night express could carry him. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





THE SOUNDS CAME NEARER, AND WERE REPEATED CONSTANTLY 


MORE WASHINGTON 
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Tits curious story I am telling for what 
it is worth; and as nearly as I can I am 
giving it word for word as I heard it 
from my friend, the young rubber farmer. His 
name was Thomas Hurd, and he had come to 
New York from South America with his 
father, brother and several friends to attend a 
convention of men interested in rubber. 

After the convention they had all come down 
to Washington, and as they happened to choose 
me for their guide I became fairly well ac- 
quainted with them, especially with the 
younger members of the party. It was while 
we were going through the new National 
Museum that I heard the story. 

For several years the Hurds had held from 
the government of Ecuador what I presume is 
a concession to harvest and cure rubber in the 
hot lowland forests and swamps on the head- 
waters of the Napo River, one of the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon. Young Hurd and 
his brother gave me a highly interesting 
account of the life they led in that equatorial 
wilderness. 

They described the palisaded yards and the 
thatch huts of their Indian seringueros on 
the bank of the stream, and the long shed 
in which the rubber juice is smoked. They told, 
too, of the stifling heat of the forest by day; 
of the cannibal Indian tribe that lived on a 
small affluent of the Napo, a day’s walk north 
of their stream; of the distant volcanic peaks 
that glowed red on the western horizon at 
regular intervals of the year. 

There is much animal life in the forest, of 
course ; they described strange beasts, such as 
the howling monkeys, the vampires and the 
two-toed sloths. There are many jaguars, .too, 
they said, and those prowling beasts oceasion- 
ally spring upon a solitary Indian rubber 
gatherer. But most interesting of all to me 
was the account that they gave of the huge 
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Il. DO BOA CONSTRICTORS WHISTLE? 









whistling anacondas, or boas, that hunt in 
pairs by night, and at certain times in bands. 

‘*Now, I’m not telling you big snake stories, ’’ 
young Hurd remarked apologetically. ‘‘I don’t 
say there are boas there fifty feet long and as 
big round as a barrel, for they are nothing like 
that size. But I will tell you what I have ac- 
tually seen on a moonlight night. The palisades 
round the hut where we sleep are ten feet high ; 
sometimes when I have heard the peculiar 
creaking noise that a big snake makes when he 
is moving round in the grass and brush,'‘I have 
looked out of the hut and seen his head rise 
over the top of the stakes, to look in. The head 
seemed to me as big as a man’s.’’ 

‘*Did they come over the fence?’’ I asked. 

‘*No, I never knew one to do that,’’ Hurd 
said. : 

‘‘What sort of whistling note is it that you 
speak of ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, now, as nearly as I can describe it to 
you, it sounds something like a rather high- 
pitched locomotive whistle when you hear it 
three or four miles away on a calm evening 
—a kind of pleasant, soft, mellow toot. And 
when you hear one snake toot, you are almost 
certain to hear another answer it; sometimes 
you hear half a dozen of those answering toots. 

‘‘When we first heard that queer noise at 
night, we wondered what creature made it. 
The Indians knew, of course, but an Indian 
never tells you anything of his own accord. 
At first we did not know many words of their 
language, and when we asked them questions 
they would either scowl or make signs that 
we couldn’t understand. If an Indian wants to 
tell you about a snake, for example, he rolls 
his hands one over the other and opens his 
mouth wide. It was some time before we knew 
what they meant by that. 

‘*Then, too, there are so many strange sounds 
there in the forest at night that for a good 








while we didn’t know one from another. The 
caymans, the anteaters, the black tapirs, the 
ibises, the peccaries and the monkeys all make 
different noises at night, and the forest re- 
sounds with grunts, howls, groans, squeaks, 
and a variety of other sounds. 

‘‘A jaguar really led us to our discovery 
of the snakes’ tooting. When we had been 
there about eight months some of the serin- 
gueros reported that a jaguar in the forest 
beyond the river had been following them. 
The natives know when a jaguar is becom- 
ing dangerous, for he will begin to hang round 
the rubber paths, watching them as they go 
and come. 

‘‘ Jaguars usually keep about their own busi- 
ness,and we almost never see them. The young, 
healthy ones hunt deer, tapirs and peccaries in 
the night time, and lie up by day in dense 
jungles or dens. Now and then, if an old jaguar 
comes upon an Indian alone, he may be bold 
enough to attack the man. If the seringueros 
see one of the beasts sneaking along after 
them from one dark place to another, they 
know that he is working his courage up to 
attack men, and so they report it to their fore- 
man at camp. The foreman, who doesn’t want 
to lose a working Indian, takes his carbine 
and goes out to shoot the brute. 

‘*That is what my brother Sidney did when 
the Indians complained to us that 
a ‘bad’ jaguar was following them. 
The creature, however, proved to be 
cunning as well as dangerous. The 
Indians continued to see him near 
the paths, but Sidney could not catch 
sight of him; probably the scent of a 
white man or of the carbine made 
the beast wary. 

‘We decided to watch for the 
jaguar at night, and so we built a 
hut in that quarter of the forest 
where the animal had been seen 
-oftenest. An Indian and his squaw 
accompanied us; the woman took 
her child along, for the natives be- 
lieve that the cries of an infant at 
night attract jaguars. 

‘‘Nothing came of our nocturnal 
vigils, however, and at last we gave 
them up. A week or so passed 
quietly, and then one day the ‘bad’ 
jaguar reappeared and actually at- 
tacked one of the Indians. We deter- 
mined to watch again, this time 
without the Indian family ; for Sid- 
ney thought that he could imitate 
the cries of a pickaninny with a 
bird call. 

‘It was about the time of the 
full moon, when all the forest life 
is very active till past midnight. We 
went to the hut just before sunset, 
and waited there until after the 
moon rose. Then Sid produced his 
bird call and began to ‘ery’ through it like a 
child. It was a fair imitation; and he kept 
it up at intervals for an hour or so. 

‘*Then I tried my skill at it a while. Sidney 
was disgusted with my efforts. 

‘**That’s the sickest baby I ever heard 
squall!’ he muttered. ‘You’d better stop.’ 

‘*But I kept at it, and in a few minutes I 
heard the sough of some large animal’s breath 
and then the sound of something moving 
stealthily through the high grass near several 
large nut trees. A moment later, as I peered 
out of the open end of the hut, I caught the 
gleam of the jaguar’s eyes. Sidney also saw 
the gleaming balls of light. 

** Shoot! Shoot low!’ he muttered, and I 
fired. 

‘The creature uttered a loud yelp and seemed 
to go end over end out of sight in the shadows. 
We heard it thrashing about at a little distance 
from the hut. We were afraid that the beast 
was only slightly wounded, and so remained 
in the hut for ten or fifteen minutes. 

‘‘While we lay there listening, we heard 
those singular, musical toots—much more dis- 
tinct than we had ever heard them before. 
First, they were rather low, then on a higher 
key, then lower: toot! toot! toot! at intervals 
of about two seconds. The sounds came nearer, 
and were repeated constantly; soon they 
seemed to come from all round the hut. A 
moment later we heard that low, creaking, 
rasping noise that big snakes make when they 
move fast. 

‘**They are boa constrictors, I believe,’ 
Sidney said; and almost as he spoke, one of 
the creatures moved across an open place where 
the moon shone in among the trees. 

‘*A second later another boa, holding his 
head as high as a man’s, or higher, followed 
the first. Others appeared—eight or ten, I am 
sure. The beasts were apparently out on a 
nocturnal hunt, beating the forest in quest of 
game; they seemed to be signaling to one 
another by means of that strange whistling 
note. 

‘One of the boas came quite close to the 
hut and, turning his head from side to side, 
peered at it for a moment. Before we could 
shoot him, however, he had moved on. Slug- 
gish as those large serpents seem ordinarily, 
they are very active when they are in pursuit 
of prey. 

‘*We spent the rest of the night at the hut, 
for with all those large snakes prowling round 
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we had no desire to stir forth. When we went 
out to look for the jaguar the next morning, 
we found him lying dead not very far from 
the hut. One of the boas was coiled twice 
round the carcass, apparently engaged in a 
fruitless attempt to swallow it. On seeing us 
approach, the reptile raised his’ head and hissed 


COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


menacingly. Sidney shot him twice, and imme- | snake was dully mottled on the back and sides, | sought information—suggested that the sound 
diately the beast writhed free of the jaguar’s | not brightly in black and yellow like certain of | may be made by a sort of snoring rather than 


body. 


‘“The snake proved to be almost exactly | 


seven times as long as the carbine, or not far 


from twenty-six feet; he was about as large | 


| the African pythons. ’’ 

I have to admit that a boa constrictor’s 
| mouth does not look as if it had been formed 
by nature for whistling. One of the natu- 





g. Certain authorities tell us that 
| serpents swallow air in gulps instead of respir- 
ing regularly. Granted that boa constrictors 
whistle, it remains for some enterprising young 








round as a man’s thigh. The skin of this | ralists at the National Museum—from whom I | naturalist to tell us how they do it. 
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AN ICELANDIC FARMER BRINGING HOME HIS HAY CROP. EACH OF THE 
LITTLE HORSES CARRIES TWO OF THE GREAT BALLS OF HAY 


i THE YOUNG 


Tree is my own, my native land,’’ 
every honest man says, with laudable 
pride in his heart; but the young 
Icelander is probably the proudest of living 
patriots. Why? Because his country is Iceland 
—and where are there such wonderful geysers, 
such great fountains of hot sulphur, such a 


- magnificent aurora borealis? In the winter 


when night comes on the people of other 
countries sit in darkness; the Icelander has 
only to glance at the sky to see the most splen- 
did crimson and scarlet lights playing over his 
land and making the gloom beautiful. 

‘*You speak of the dark nights of winter 
and of driving away the gloom by electric light. 
Heaven lights our nights!’’ said an Icelandic 
boy after he had heard descriptions of the 
appearance of the city streets at night in the 
United States. 

And where are there such terrible snow- 
capped volcanoes as in Iceland, such deep caves 
and such contorted rocks? Have you never 
heard of Thingvellir, near the great crags of 
Nikolasa Gja, where a man six feet tall appears 
like an ant in size among those giant boulders? 

And those are not all real stones, the old men 
will tell you at the winter fireside. Some of 
those rocks have legs and arms and great 
chests ; they are the dwelling places of powerful 
beings called trolls, who have lived in Iceland 
since the old pagan times. The trolls never 
became Christians, and they will have no 
friendship with the Lutheran Icelanders. On 
Christmas Eve you may see them roving about 
from sunset to midnight, but at the first peep 
of dawn they turn again into rocks. 


CHRISTJAN’S SISTER AND THE 
TROLL 


HERE is a story of what the shepherd 

boy, Erik Jonson, saw at Christmas time. 

Erik Jonson can read and write; he 
knows a little Latin, and he studies Danish in 
the winter. He can also play several tunes on 
an accordion that an American boy gave him. 
One Christmas Eve, Erik will tell you, on his 
way from church he saw a big man walking 
in the village. It was a troll. Some ponies 
were tethered at the corner of the street, and, 
being afraid, Erik went among them and lay 
flat on the back of one that he knew—for Ice- 
landic ponies have special friends, and this was 
an old friend of Erik’s. Just opposite was the 
little house of Christjan Tigverssen, who had 
not yet returned from church with his wife. 

There was a light in the window, for Christ- 
jan’s young sister had remained in the house 
to look after the children. Presently Erik saw 
the troll look in the window and heard him 
utter a bellow of joy. Then the troll put his 
great hand right through the door, breaking it 
down, and dragged the screaming girl out. 
Carrying her on his shoulder, he ran swiftly 
up the mountain. The ponies moaned and 
tried to break away. Erik rushed after him; 
but what can a boy do in a race with a troll 
whose legs are twenty-five feet long ? 

He could see the tall figure mounting from 
crag to rock until another troll stopped the 
giant. A fight began—with the girl still strug- 
gling on the shoulders of her captor. Suddenly 
a red ray of dawn touched the trolls and turned 
jy to stone, and there they are to this 

y. 

Christjan’s sister escaped and ran down the 
mountain side. She was evidently afraid of the 
trolls, for, when Erik spoke to her of what he 
had seen, she said angrily that he had been 
dreaming ; but Erik of course knows better. 
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A NATURAL WASHTUB. POOLS OF HOT WATER WHERE THE WOMEN 
OF REYKJAVIK DO THEIR WASHING 


ICELANDER # 


gan 


C United States SMinister to Denmark- 


‘* Oh! ’’ said the visiting Ameri- 
can boy who heard the story. ‘‘I 
believe it— we have gnomes in the 
Catskills on the Hudson; you can read 
about them in Washington Irving’s book.’’ 

‘*No doubt, ’’ said the young Icelander, ‘‘but 
you had no trolls in America, even when Leif | 


the Lucky, the son of Erik the Red, from our | 


part of the north, discovered it!’’ 
The Icelanders claim much of the credit for | 





is unmusical. He revenges himself 
by enthusiastically receiving any 
pianist or violinist who will brave the 
dangers of the deep to play for him. 
If you speak of literature, the Icelander 

| proudly tells you of the wonderful Edda, now 
in the library of the University of Copenhagen, 
so precious that it was not permitted to leave 
| Denmark for one of our world’s fairs, even in 
a man-of-war. And there is the Flatey Bog, 


the landing of the Greenlanders—of Norwegian | which contains one of the accounts of the dis- 
race, like the Icelanders—at Vinland. They | covery by the Norsemen of a point on the New 
insist that they discovered America. It would | England coast long before Columbus saw the 
be hard to say of what the Icelanders are not | strange, new plants floating on the Atlantic 
proud. | Ocean. The Flatey Book was written in the 
Iceland wool and Iceland sheep are well- | | end of the fourteenth century. It was in the 
known to commerce, and the Iceland shepherd | possession of the Icelander, John Hakonssen 
is very proud of his sheep. There are many | of Flatey, when in 1662 it was sent to the Royal 
well-kept farms in Iceland, although of course | Library in Copenhagen. 
the methods of farming in a country where the Thorvaldsen, the sculptor, son of an Ice- 
sun seldom shines long enough to ripen wheat | lander, was born in 1770. He went to school 





are not like ours. 

‘*T should rather die than drink goat’s 
milk, ’’ said a young American on one occasion, 
when he saw his hostess scalding the milk. 

She replied that the children who drank 
goat’s milk were very healthy, and that he 
must have come from a very poor 
country if goat’s milk was un- 
known there. ‘‘ How can the 
babies thrive ?’’ she asked him. 

The Icelanders number about 
eighty-five thousand; they are 
under the mild rule of the King 
of Denmark, yet they are never satisfied with 
the condition of things. Lately they made a 
fight for a national flag, and partly succeeded. 
They talk much of complete independence. 

Formerly the Icelandic students attended 


the University of Copenhagen; but now the | 


country has a university of its own. The Ice- 
lander is proud of the fact that each head of 
a family is learned enough to hold a school 
in his own house; each father of a family, he 
will tell you, is a schoolmaster. Visitors have 
sent abroad the assertion that the Icelander 


BROWN BROTHERS 





| at Copenhagen, and, falling in love with his 
art, he went to Rome. The King of Denmark 
| encouraged him in every way. When Thorvald- 
sen was ready to return to Denmark, King 
Christian VIII sent a frigate to convey him 
| and his works to his adopted land. Icelanders 
name him as the greatest of all 
sculptors, and, although the clas- 
sic influence is very apparent in 
all his works, he has great dis- 
tinction of his own. Unlike Einar 
Jonson, his modern successor, he 
shows little trace of the rugged 
north. But then he did not live, like Jonson, 
among the petrified trolls. 

Thorvaldsen was very frank, prudent and 
straightforward, as the Icelanders generally 
jare. An Italian prince had bought a statue 
from him, but continued to put off paying for 
it. Tired of waiting reverently,—as most artists 
of that time would have done,—Thorvaldsen 
simply wrote, ‘‘ Your Royal Highness: I must 
have my money.’’ 

In the majestic palace called ‘‘Charlotten- 
borg’’ in Copenhagen, which is now an 

















A COUNTRY ROAD IN ICELAND 


Academy of Art, the King of Denmark gave 
Thorvaldsen a home. In the garden, near the 
rooms the sculptor occupied, is a tombstone 
bearing an inscription in honor of his dog: 


Her gjemmes Levning en 


ay 
TORDANO 
Et mynster paa Troskab. Han blev fodt i 
Rom i P IT Sexti Regerings andet aar. Han 
dode i Kjobenhavn i det maerkelige Aar da 
et Pund Sukker kostede XLIITI Skilling. 
(Translation) 


Here rests the remains of 
IORDANO 
An example of loyalty. He was born in 
Rome in the second year of the reign of 
Pius VI. He died at Copenhagen in the 
remarkable year when a pound of sugar 
cost XLIII Skilling (forty-three cents). 


Both in Iceland and in Denmark dogs are 
much honored. But, even more than his dog, 
the Icelander loves his pony. A friend of mine 
read the famous description of the chariot race 
to an old Icelander, carefully translating it 
into Danish, which the Icelander understood. 

**Fine!’’ said the man. ‘‘They knew the 
Icelandic horses in Rome; the Arabs have been 
known to prefer them to their own!’’ 


A PEOPLE THAT SPEAKS LATIN 


DUCATED people in Iceland speak 
E Latin, although the aceomplishment is 

not now so common as it was. But the 
American who quotes from Latin in conversa- 
tion will not find himself understood if he uses 
the English pronunciation. The Icelanders— 
and indeed all Europeans—pronounce Czsar’s 
language almost as if it were Italian. Fifty 
years ago nearly every Lutheran pastor spoke 
Latin ; but that is not now so general. 

In the Icelandic schools more attention is 
now given to the modern languages than for- 
merly. So general was rudimentary education 
in Iceland, and even in the remote districts 
it was regarded as so necessary, that some 
clergymen refused to marry the illiterate, and 
thus forced the expectant bridegroom to learn 
his letters before he became ‘‘engaged. ’’ 

Persons who know Iceland only from books 
sometimes laugh at the natives’ assertion that 
the land is the most healthful in the world. 
But, strange as it may seem, travelers rarely 
find the cold too severe in Iceland, although 
there is a distinct difference in the temperature 
of the northern part and the southern part, 
where the winters are not colder than those of 
Massachusetts. In July and August the prop- 
erties of the air are matchless, and the tremen- 
dous ‘‘rivers of stone’’ on that small spot in the 
Arctic, seen through the pure air, are won- 
derful. You look up, and on the rugged moun- 
tains you see the snow whisking in blasts, and 
below, the soft green of peaceful summer. 

The most terrible dreams of fantastic poetry 
are made actual in grotesque lava rivers, which 
eover thousands of miles. In the opinion of 
the Icelanders, the weird forms cover the 
stricken trolls, and, seeing the fantastic shapes 
that the hardened lava has assumed, you can 
almost believe that you are in the presence of 
strange beings, suddenly solidified. 

*‘Oh, yes!’’ my friend, the young Icelander, 
said. ‘‘The trolls are real. Our great sculptor, 
Einar Jonson, could not have made a troll in 
marble if he had not seen one.’’ That settled it. 

There may be trolls in Iceland, but there 
are no snakes there. An American was saying 
that he had spent a summer in a place ‘‘where 
nobody dared to walk at night on the lawn in 
front of the house for fear of rattlesnakes.’’ 
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The Icelanders looked at one another and 
shook their heads. It was unbelievable, but 
an old man determined to match the story. 

‘*You have never seen a faleon?’’ he asked. 

‘*No; but I have read about falcons in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. ’’ 

‘* Well,’’ announced the old man gravely, 
‘twhen a faleon kills a ptarmigan, and tears 
the bird open, he weeps aloud, for he discovers 
that the ptarmigan is his sister. The falcon 
does not recognize his sister because she is gray 
in fall and turns white in winter. ’’ 

‘It is true! It is true!’’ cried a young Ice- 
lander, who had listened with rapt attention. 


The young Icelander loves winter sport in 
moderation, and he is rather indolent in the 
summer. He shoots well, for his dinner often 
depends on the bird he brings down; there is 
good fishing, and he profits by it—cod, salmon 
and char fill the rivers and lakes. Although 
he has never seen an automobile, a baseball 
game or a railway, he is the most contented 
boy on earth. He leads the simple life, and 
our ordinary necessaries are his luxuries. 
Nothing can shake his confidence in the belief 
that his race is the noblest in the world. He 
says, ‘‘I am an Icelandic citizen,’’ with all 
the pride of an ancient Roman. 





THE HUB OF THE 
WHE E : olen Ward Banks 


In Ten Chapters gy 


ANCY ran home as fast as she Cts 
N could and stole up to her room. D 
Her wonderful and beguiling ° 
Mrs. Briggs was proved a thief, and 
there was no Dorothea to hear her woes. 

“*T won’t tell a soul till I tell Dolly,’’ Nan 
said to herself as she tumbled her night things 
into a bag. ‘‘I won’t even tell Susie. And I’ve 
got to go away without kissing Dolly good-by. 
It’s the horridest Saturday I ever knew, all 
foggy and cold and sad. ’’ 

On a piece of paper she wrote in her sprawl- 
ing hand: 

My Dear Dolly Dear. I love you, sweet. I love 
you, ducky. I love you, Juno. Do you love me? I 
must tell you something in the morning. I can’t 
tell you to-day because you are hurt and my tell- 
ing will be sad. I cried when you hurt yourself. I 
hcpe you will be happy very soon. To-night you 
can’t kiss me when you come to bed. Nancy. 

Then she was off to Susie’s. 

When Dorothea awoke it was dusk. ‘‘What 
a long, lazy day!’’ she said. ‘‘Well, I might 
as well get up. If we’re going to starve, I think 
I’d rather do it on my feet.’’ 

She crossed to the window and stood looking 
out into the fog, through which the street lights 
were beginning to shine. 

‘‘How the fog twists things into wrong 
shapes!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘The lights are 
only blurry dabs. I couldn’t tell whether the 
street was ten feet wide or a hundred. Every- 
thing looks foggy in my soul, too,’’ she added, 
with a sigh. 

She dressed for supper. When she opened her 


door she found Nancy’s note. She laughed a | 


little as she read it. 
‘**T’l] call her up by and by and say good 
night. ’’ 
Just then the old doorbell jangled heavily, 
and Dorothea went to the door. 


‘‘Telegram, collect, for Mr. John Benning- | 


ton,’’ said the boy. ‘Tried to telephone it up, 
but couldn’t get you. ’’ 

Dorothea paid for the message, and then tore | 
open the envelope, She and Jack had no secrets 
from each other. The message read: 

You had my ultimatum in January. 

Eben Carter. 

Dorothea read it twice and then crumpled 
the paper and threw it into the fire. 

‘So he did wire Eben,’’ she thought. ‘‘He 
must have been in the very deepest depths of 
despair to do that. And it was all of no use. I 
think we’re down in a hole we never can crawl 
out of.’’ 

She set the table for supper; in place of 
beefsteak and apple pie, she dressed it with 
Phil’s rose and the best china. But her ‘‘going 
shoes’’ did not dance at their task with their 
usual light step. Jack came finally, but no Ted. 

‘* Have you seen Ted anywhere, Jack?’’ 
Dorothea asked. 

Jack shook his head. Dorothea’s heart gave 
a swift tug as she saw how jaded and anxious 
happy-go-lucky Jack had become. 

‘*You see, I’ve joined the ranks of the lei- 
sured,’’ she said, trying to speak lightly as 


‘she held up her bandaged hand. 


‘*l’m awfully sorry,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I’ll have 
to wear your apron and do your work next 
week. ’”’ 

‘Tt seems like the last straw that broke the 
eamel’s back,’’ answered Dorothea. ‘‘A mes- 
sage came from Eben, Jack.’’ 

‘‘What did he say?’’ asked Jack eagerly. 

‘*He will not do anything. ’’ 

‘‘T knew he wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*Why did you ask him, 
Jack ?’’ 

Jack turned to the window. 
‘*T couldn’t leave any stone 
unturned when it was a ques- 
tion of you. ’’ 

The first faint movement of hope that day 
stirred in Dorothea’s heart. No matter how 
hard the material conditions were, she and Jack 
were closer together than they had ever been. 
And how Jack had grown up! What did mate- 
rial troubles count against all they had gained! 

‘‘Come to our elaborate meal, Jack,’’ she 
said, with a faint smile. ‘‘There’s a road out, 
I know—there always is. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see any guideposts pointing to 





Chapter Nine 


only have some assurance that the 
queer Mrs. Briggs will come to time, 
but I think she’s a fake. Where did 
Ted go?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. I haven’t seen 
anyone all day except Kezzy. Nan is at Susie’s, 
but Kezzy doesn’t know about Ted. ’’ 

‘‘T suppose he’ll turn up,’’ replied Jack, 
and fell upon his bread and milk. ‘‘Do you 
think if you should ever again encounter a 
turkey or a roast of beef, Dot, that you’d 
recognize it?’’ 

Ted had not returried when they rose from 
the table, nor yet when Phil came in a few 
minutes later. When she had thanked him for 
the valentine luncheon, Dorothea asked Phil 
whether he had seen anything of Ted. 

‘‘T haven’t seen him since this morning,’’ 
Phil replied, ‘‘when we discussed the market 
price of guinea pigs. He said that he and Ned 
Judson were going to sell their guinea pigs. I’ll 
call up the Judsons’ and see. Your receiver’s 
down. Do you make a practice of that?’’ 

‘*Kezzy did it so that I shouldn’t be dis- 
turbed. %? 

‘*Judsons are all out,’’ Phil reported a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘The maid said Ted was there for 
lunch, but went off again.’’ 

‘*He’ll be along soon,’’ Jack said. ‘‘Come 
on, Phil, let’s tackle the Greeks. ’’ 

Dorothea telephoned a good night to Nancy 
and then called without result all the houses 
| to which Ted would be likely to go. She settled 
| down at last with a book and tried to read, 
but she could not keep her mind on the story. 








.| With one ear she was listening for Ted’s step, 


| which did not come. 
| About half past nine she could stand it no 


| longer, and she went upstairs. Nancy’s room | 


| was in wild disorder after her packing. Ted’s 

was as neat and orderly as usual. Dorothea 
| sat down on his bed and looked round at his 
| familiar belongings. Where in all the big city 
| Was her little brother? Suppose he should not 
come back? The pang of desolation that came 
|to her at the thought of life without Ted 
| seemed to whirl Dorothea round and face her 
| the other way. Suddenly she saw life again 
| through clear eyes. 

| ‘If Teddy were lost, that would be a real 
trouble,’’ she said to herself, coming to her 
feet. ‘‘Money bothers aren’t troubles. They 
only make a mix-up that there’s some perfectly 
straight way out of if we don’t get fussed over 
it. We have our home and food, and we’ll be 
able to pay our debt. What an idiot I’ve been 
all day! Now I’ll just try to think what is the 
best thing to do about Teddy. ’’ 

As she turned into the hall she saw for the 
first time, pinned across Ted’s door, a sheet 
of brown paper. On it a message was printed 
| in large letters: 

I may not be home for a long time. I have busi- 
ness to do. Do not worry. I am old enough to take 
care of myself. Edwards Bennington. 

‘*The little scamp!’’ Dorothea exclaimed, 
smiling with relief. ‘‘But even then he ought 
to be home before ten o’clock. He can’t sell 
guinea pigs at this hour.’’ 

When she went downstairs Phil was gather- 
ing up his books. 

‘*Have you got him?’’ asked both boys to- 
gether. 

‘*Only this,’’ Dorothea said, holding out 
Ted’s message for them to look at. 

‘*You look as if you’d found 
a gold mine!’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘* Maybe I have,’’ laughed 
Dorothea, ‘‘or maybe it’s better 
than a gold mine. ’’ 

And then the telephone bell 
rang, and Ted’s voice came 
over the wire. 

‘*Hello, Dolly! Is that you?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, Where in the world are you?’’ 

‘*T’m at Mrs. Stebbins’s. ’’ 

‘*Mrs. Stebbins’s! What are you doing 
there ?’’ 

‘*Telephoning, ’’ said Ted. ‘‘I thought Mrs. 
Stebbins had called you up, but she said she 
couldn’t get you, and I thought you’d like to 
know where I am. I’ve got Ned’s best clothes 











peace and prosperity, do you, Dot?’’ he asked 
as he pulled out her chair. ‘‘ If we could | 


then I’ll come right home. Good-by!’’ 
‘*He’s at Mrs. Stebbins’s,’’ said Dorothea, 





DRAWN BY C. M. RELVEA 
“WHERE DID IT COME FROM?" ASKED DOROTHEA 


hanging up the receiver, ‘‘and he’s wearing 
Ned’s best clothes! What do you suppose he’s 
up to?”’ 

‘‘Search me,’’ Jack answered. 

“Tf he’s turned up, I might as well -get 
along,’’ said Phil. ‘‘Good night, Dolly!’’ 

‘*Good night, Phil!’’ she said, giving him 
her hand. ‘‘ You’ve been one of the bright spots 
in a pretty black day.’’ 

Jack let Phil out and then came back into 
the library, where Dorothea was sitting. 

‘*Jacky,’’ said Dorothea, ‘‘do you remember 
the blue blocks we had when we were kids 
that we always played were sheep ?’’ 

Jack nodded. 

‘*They were much realer sheep to us than 
the woolly ones the children have now ; we just 
saw them as sheep. Jack, let’s play a game 
over Sunday, will you? We have so much to 
be thankful for, and we can’t do anything more 
about the business till Monday. Let’s play 
everything is all right and be just as gay as if 
it were, and then start again. We haven’t the 
money to meet the bill, we haven’t even any- 
thing for to-morrow’s dinner except beans; but 
just till Monday let’s make our blue blocks 
into sheep and be as gay as when we used to 
see the wool and hear the bleats. ’’ 

‘*You can’t fool yourself when you aren’t a 
kid,’’ Jack said. ‘‘ There’s nothing to go on.’’ 

‘*Oh, there’s lots when you stop to think! 
We aren’t half so ‘put to it,’ as Kezzy says, as 
we might be. Let’s play the game, Jack, just 
one Sunday. It’s a lot better than fussing when 
you can’t do anything.’’ 

Jack looked at his sister admiringly. ‘‘You’re 
a sport, all right, Dot. I’m with you; I’ll play 
the game. There comes Ted! I’ll let him in.’’ 

Ted came headlong into Jack’s arms, for he 
tumbled over something on the porch. 

‘*It’s a big basket, Jack. Help me lift it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s all full of cooking things. ’’ 

‘‘Where did it come from ?’’ asked Dorothea, 
following behind. 

‘*Hanged if I know!’’ answered Jack. ‘‘It’s 
addressed to you, Dot. There’s a turkey and 
all sorts of stuff. Did you order it?’’ 

‘*Did I order a ton of diamonds!’’ said Dor- 
othea. ‘‘Phil wouldn’t send it, this way, would 
he?’”’ 

‘*He couldn’t afford all this stuff. And his 
father is away.’’ 

They carried the basket into the kitchen, 
where Kezzy examined its contents. 

‘*Turkey and cranberry and mincemeat and 
butter and cream and eggs,’’ she said. ‘‘It’ll 
be a full week, anyhow, before we starve. I 
bless my lucky stars I took time to clean that 
range out good to-day. ’’ 

Jack, with his hands in his pockets, looked 
at Dorothea questioningly. ‘‘I won’t take 
charity, Dot.’’ 

“*O Jack, ’’ laughed his sister, ‘‘you promised 
to play the game, and you’re already backing 
out. Here’s a block turning into a real sheep, 
and you won’t see it. ’’ 

Jack laughed and gave way. ‘‘I cannot only 
see it, but I can actually hear it baa!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Do you suppose any more of the flock 


on. I’ve got to go back there to change, and | will come to-night, or can I go to bed?”’ 


‘*We’re all going,’’ Dorothea said. 
‘* Just wait a minute!’’ Ted exclaimed. 








‘“There! What do you think of that?’’ From 
one pocket he took a ten-dollar bill and from 
another some change. 

‘*Don’t tell me Mrs. Briggs has been blow- 
ing ten-dollar bills your way, too,’’ expostu- 
lated Jack. 

“Tt isn’t Mrs. Briggs; it’s Mrs. Stebbins; 
and the other is guinea-pig money. I sold all 
of mine ; and I got the ten dollars for a musicale 
at Mrs. Stebbins’s. I won’t have to give that 
back ; that’s earned. ’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked Dorothea. 

‘‘Why, you see,’’ said Ted, ‘‘we sold all the 
guineas this morning, Ned and I, and I went 
home to lunch with him, and Mrs. Judson 
tried to telephone you and couldn’t get you. 
And I was playing on the piano after lunch, 
and Mrs. Stebbins came in awful mad because 
some one who was going to sing at her musi- 
eale couldn’t come. And when she had listened 
to me she said she’d give me ten dollars to 
play for her in the evening. Ned lent me his 
party clothes, and Mrs. Stebbins took me right 
home with her in her car. She said she’d tele- 
phone you, but she told me after dinner she 
couldn’t get you, either. I was going to try 
again to telephone you, but then all the people 
began to come and I got excited and forgot. 

‘*There were lots of people there. I played, 
and they all clapped like everything. The ice 
cream wasn’t very good, and Mrs. Stebbins 
fussed at it and said she’d go back to the Ex- 
change, and I told her we made the Exchange 
ice cream, and I told her about Rover, and she 
didn’t know you made the pdtés, and she said 
she must have some more, for they were so 
good, and she’d find me lots of engagements; 
and, O Dolly, can’t we keep the books? There’s 
twelve dollars and forty-nine cents toward it. ’’ 

‘‘We aren’t talking books till Monday,’’ 
said Dorothea, laughing. ‘‘Teddy, you’re a 
wonder. It’s so late now we have to go to bed, 
but to-morrow I want to hear every word 
about it all. ’’ 

The sun shone bright out of a clear sky the 
next morning, but Jack did not wake very early 
to see it. Ted was in his place at the break- 
fast table, and Dorothea was behind her bub- 
bling coffee urn when Jack appeared. 

‘+A real omelette, ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and cream 
for the coffee! Teddy, old chap, come here and 
catch me before I faint. ’’ 

‘*Wait till you see what’s for dinner!’’ Ted 
announced ecstatically. ‘‘Kezzy chased me out 
of the kitchen, but I saw.’’ 

As the morning progressed, Kezzy could no 
longer keep her secret in the kitchen ; for pres- 
ently the tempting odor of roasting turkey stole 
into the front part of the house. Nancy, return- 
ing from her visit to Susie, stopped in the front 
hall and sniffed. 

‘*Tt’s turkey!’’ she cried. ‘‘Where did it 
come from? I love being poor with you, Dolly, 
but I do like turkey. ’’ 

She turned toward Dorothea, who stood by 
the library table gazing in amazement at the 
open album that Nancy had taken out the day 
before. 

‘*Just see here, Jack!’’ Dorothea cried. 

Jack crossed to the table and looked at the 
album. ‘‘Mrs. Briggs in mother’s album!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘What do you know about that?’’ 
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‘“‘T knew the picture was there,’’, Nancy 
said, ‘‘and I know where the watch is.’’ 

‘*Where 9? 

‘Mrs. Briggs has it.’’ 

‘How do you know ?’”’ demanded Jack. 

‘*Because I went down there, and I detected 
it. It was in a sugar bowl] with the cover on.’’ 

‘*Then how did you know it was there?’’ 

**T took the cover off and looked in.’’ 


former Eastern home, the Perris young 

people were alone on the ranch and 
were rather enjoying the experience. When Mr. 
Perris was away, Manuel Vallejo, the good- 
natured New Mexican who inspected the flumes 
of the irrigation company, usually kept an eye 
on things for him; for it was still in the 
eighties in Arizona, and in this valley fam- 
ilies were few and scattered and the country 
rough and wild. But to-day was the 16th of 
September, and Manuel had gone to observe 
the Mexican Fourth of July at a fiesta across 
the line. 

The young people were harvesting the bean 
crop on a patch of the upper forty. Fred Perris 
and his ‘‘chum,’’ John, gathered and piled the 
dry bushes on muslin sheets and flailed them ; 
Alice and the two younger children picked 
the white kernels out and put them in a 
sack. 

The ranch buildings were half a mile away 
in the valley, where there was some shade. At 
noon John and Fred took each a pail of water 
from the springs and, with Alice and the chil- 
dren, started for the house. They had to carry 
all their water from the springs, because the 
well, which had been sunk to a depth of eight- 
een feet near the house, had ended on bed rock 
with a shallow pool of brackish water. To 
drill that would have drained the Perris pocket- 
book. 

At the bottom of the well John and Fred 
had found, above the bed rock, a stratum of 
sand in which there were indications of 
fine gold. In their spare moments they 
had raised some of this sand by a wind- 
lass and had washed it at the springs. 
There was certainly gold in it, and if 
water had been plentiful, they said jok- 
ingly, they would have had a mine on 
the place in no time. 

Excavating the sand from the dry well 
had left a round, cavernous space at 
the bottom; the boys had followed one 
drift that led fifty feet and that came out 
on the arroyo near the stables. The open- 
ing there was a cleft in the rock only a 
few inches wide. 

Chattering and laughing, they hurried 
down the dusty cafion road toward the 
cool house. But when they turned the 
point of rocks into the valley their laugh- 
ter died. The ranch house, the stable, the 
granary and the outbuildings, the very 
haystack they had left half cut, were 
white and level stretches of ashes, hot 
and glowing in the wind. The tiny cotton- 
woods and the pifions that had stood near 
the little house were scorched and with- 
ered! 

As the young people stood, white and 
horror - struck, too completely dazed to 
take in the full meaning of the destruc- 
tion, a rifle shot rang out, and a bullet 
whirled up the ashes in a gray spiral. 

On the hill half a mile away, a dozen 
riders appeared. One glance told the 
homeless family that they were Apaches. 

Indians were plentiful enough in that 
region — the terrible raids of Geronimo 
were only just over. But lately the troops 
had carefully kept the Indians on the 
reservations. This was a swift and silent 
raid such as the Apaches usually planned. 
They had slipped from the reservation 
to harry the valley ranches, sweep up all 
the cattle and horses and dash to the 
mountains, where the soldiers would be 
six months in ‘‘rounding them up,’’ if they 
were fortunate enough to catch them at all. 

There came another shrill whistle of a bullet, 
some blood-curdling yells, and then seven of 
the Apaches came dashing wildly down the 
slopes. 

The boys looked helplessly round. There was 
no place to hide, nothing with which to defend | 


F tomer for John Cook, a friend of their 


‘“*That was a simple solution,’’ said Jack. 
‘*Did Mrs. Briggs see you discover the watch ?’’ 

‘*No, she was upstairs. ’’ 

‘*Where is it now ?’’ 

‘*T left it there. I felt so bad I ran away.’’ 

‘*Did you put the cover on the sugar bowl 
again ?”’ 

‘Why, I—I don’t remember,’’ said Nancy. 

‘*You have a little something yet to learn 
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as a detective,’’ answered Jack, ‘‘and that is | to Mrs. Briggs’s, Dot,’’ he explained, ‘‘but 
to cover your tracks—and your sugar bowls.’’ | she isn’t there. The place looked deserted. ’’ 
‘You are sure about the watch, Nan?’’|} ‘‘Call up Mr. Edson and see if he knows 


Dorothea asked. | anything about her,’’ suggested Dorothea. 
**T saw it.’’ | After a few short questions Jack hung up 


Jack picked up his hat again and dashed out | the receiver and turned to Dorothea. 
of the door. ‘‘I’ll be back before dinner’s on | 
the table!’’ he called. 

He was back in ten minutes. ‘‘I went down | 


‘*She’s gone. She gave up her key last night, 
and Edson has no notion where she is.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


INDIAN 


told the others what he had seen, and cau- 


Gy ¥ h a rl e S ‘Te nney a C ks O , the smouldering ashes drove him back. He 





brother and then his friend. Fill 
When he sprang over the curb- 
ing himself and seized the rope, 
the Apaches, with frightful yells, 
were coming on a hundred yards 
away. They fired from their 


. 


_ tioned Alice to keep the children quiet, for 
end of the dark passage. But! it was essential to make the Apaches think 
their attention was soon drawn | that they had all perished. 
back to the well, for the Indians | After a long wait, during which the cooling 
had reappeared. Tearing away | air revived them a little, they heard a scuffling 
the well curbing and the wind-| in the well, and Fred once more crept forward 
lass, the savages threw a mass of | to investigate. 








saddles, and one bullet tore through the wooden | boards and brush over the opening. The fugi- 

box of the windlass just above Fred’s head. | tives now lay in total darkness. Fred crawled 
The boy landed with a jump, knee-deep in | to his sister’s side and put his arm round the 

the water, and quickly joined the others under | small boy. 

the ledge. The space, which was almost dark, | ‘‘ Now don’t be afraid, Allie,’’ he said. 

was not four feet high at its best. The bed | ‘‘They’re going to build a fire to roast us out, 

rock was dry and cool. but they can’t. You take the children and 
Scarcely a minute passed before the Indians | crawl back into the drift. There’ll be some 

were at the mouth of the well. In the pool the pure air coming in there and you can’t be 

children saw their broad, squat faces reflected | suffocated. ’’ 

as the savages gazed in astonishment at the} While Alice and the children moved as far 





An Indian was climbing down into the well. 
A lariat was about his waist, and another 
savage standing above paid out the line, which 
others must have been holding. Round and 
round swung the Apache, catching a foot here 
and there, and glancing down curiously. 

Then the Indian who was holding the rope 
changed his position. As he did so, he appar- 
ently stepped with his bare foot on a ledge of 
rock covered with live coals, for suddenly, with 
a wild yell of pain, he dropped the rope and 


There were guttural exclamations; then one 
man leaned over and shouted. 

Little May began to whimper as the menac- 
ing voice reverberated through the cave, but 
Alice quickly buried the child’s head in her 
lap. Lying stretched on the rock, they watched 
the uncertain reflections in the water of the 
cruel faces. Fred had both barrels of the shot- 
gun cocked and ready. 

The Indians held excited arguments above; 
they probably guessed now that the well was 
| hollowed, for presently they began to shoot 
; at the edges of the bottom. The reports were 
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well bottom, apparently covered with water. | as they could down the dark passageway, Fred | sprang for the opposite edge. At that moment 


and John lay and watched the rosy glow that | the man in the well had his foot on a project- 
was beginning to show in the pool. Pieces of | ing rock at the side, and the sudden slackening 





burning grasses and wood began to fall sizzling 
into the water. 

Presently the fire burst out brightly, and 
began to roar in the well top. Great chunks 
of flaming wood fell through, and the boys 
quickly seized the burning brands and thrust 
them under the water. But while they were 
at this work, a mass of blazing wood dropped 
on John Cook and burned him painfully 
about the neck and hands. The boys quickly 





scrambled back — not a second too soon, for 





SCARCELY A MINUTE PASSED BEFORE THE INDIANS WERE AT THE 


MOUTH OF 


terrifying in the close space. The big Reming- 

ton bullets of soft lead smashed and glanced on 
| the rock and tore the water, and the choking, 
| pungent smell of powder drifted into the cave. 
Presently both the small children were crying 
|in terror, while Alice bravely tried to quiet 
| them. 
When the Apaches had fired a dozen shots, 


themselves. John carried a shotgun, but that | they stopped and peered down through the 
would scarcely hold off seven Indians. There | drifting smoke. None of them apparently 
was no chance of escaping the mounted savages | wished to venture down into the well. After a 


by fleeing. 

‘*The old welll’? Fred cried suddenly. ‘‘It’s 
the only chance! John, take the crank. We can | 
lower them to the bottom. Hurry, Alice; hold 
May by the arm!’’ 

With the boys stoutly blocking the speed of 
the windlass, Alice clung to the rope until 
She felt the rock bed under her feet. Then she 
crawled into the opening under the ledge, from 
which the sand had been taken. Directly under | 
the opening was the shallow pool of bitter | 
water, so that anyone, looking down from | 
above, would not at once notice the cave. | 

Fred Perris lowered his eight - year - old | 


| minute or two their faces disappeared from 
the rim of the well, and there was silence. 


John. ‘‘I’ve heard too many stories of their 
cunning; now we’ve got to watch them close 
for some trick!’’ 

‘*Tf they find the drift to the arroyo,’’ said 
John, ‘‘they’ll try that.’’ 

‘*Tt’s too small for anyone except a child to 
get through. And I don’t believe they will 
discover it, anyway.’’ 

The drift hole was merely a narrow, crooked 
cleft under the masses of slate. The boys could 
see it now—a dim patch of light—at the farther 








THE WELL 


as they reached the shelter of the cave the | 
whole blazing mass fell down into the pool. 

Choking fumes filled the space, and every 
moment the heat became fiercer. Gasping for 
breath, and nearly blinded by the acrid smoke, 
the boys had to retreat from their position and 
crawl toward the drift hole. But even at that 
end of the passage the atmosphere was suffo- 
eating. 

The children began to scream in pain and 
fright; but luckily the noise that the Apaches 
were making as they threw burning wood and 


| brush down the well drowned the cries of the | 
‘‘They haven’t gone,’’ Fred whispered to | 


fugitives. 

Presently the Indians stopped throwing fuel 
on the fire. The heaps of brush burned dully 
for a while and then smouldered down. The 
well became a glowing, ash-whitened cylinder, 
sending waves of scorching heat down the pas- 
sage. After waiting a while Fred crawled over 
the hot rock to the well. Glancing carefully 
up between jagged parts of the wall, he saw 
two Indians peering down. He waited as long 
as he could, trying to learn what the Indians 
intended to do, but at last the heat from 


of the rope caused him to whirl and to pitch 
headfirst to the bottom. He plunged shoulders- 
deep into the mass of ashes and water under- 
neath. 

Fred trained the shotgun upon him; but the 
man lay still, even though the hot embers were 
burning his bare back. His muscles were 
twitching in agony when Fred seized his 
shoulder and dragged him under the ledge. 

At sight of the white boy, a great shout of 
surprise came from the Indians who had rushed 
to the side of the well. They had evi- 
dently been confident that everyone below 
was dead. 

‘**Take the gun, John!’’ Fred shouted. 
** Let them see that we’re not hurt at 
all!’’ 

John leaped forward, knelt on the sav- 
age’s body and fired both barrels of the 
shotgun upward. Shouts of amazement 
answered the roar of the big gun. The 
boys waited anxiously, but the only sound 
they heard from above was that of a 
whispered consultation. Presently even 
that ceased, and there was absolute si- 
lence. 

The prisoner, who was cut and bleed- 
ing, now began to move, and they tied 
him hand and foot with the lariat. Then, 
after waiting an hour for further signs 
from above, they crawled back to Alice 
and told her what had happened. 

After another hour darkness began to 
fall. The Apache had revived and lay, 
watchful and sullen, in his bonds. He 
was very young, not more than fifteen 
years old apparently, although large of 
frame. He wore brass beads in his black, 
greasy hair, and was naked to the waist; 
and the blue drill frousers, held by a car- 
tridge belt, were torn and old. He sub- 
mitted to having his wounds dressed in 
stolid astonishment and lay in the long 
dark of the night in absolute silence. 

When daylight came at last, Fred and 
John with much exertion scaled the rough 
well sides and cautiously peered out. The 
ashes of their little home were cold, and 
the place was deserted. 

John climbed down again to guard 
the prisoner and comfort the children 
while Fred set off for a ranch house 
five miles away. He reached it at sun- 
rise, to find the place deserted. But there 
he caught a horse and rode to a cow camp, 
where he found the men discussing the 
swift foray of the Apaches. The Indians had 


| robbed half a dozen ranches and killed eight 


persons the day before; but the troops, who 
had set out instantly, were pressing them 
hard. 

The cowboys rode back to help the boys 
extricate the refugees from the well. Alice and 
the children were sent to the ranch of Mr. 


| Perris’s brother near Tucson. John and Fred, 


however, lived in a tent on the home ranch 
with Mr. Perris until the crops had been har- 
vested. 

The military authorities held the young sav- 
age a prisoner for two years, and then sent 
him to the United States school for Indians in 
Pennsylvania. Eight years later he went back 
to Arizona to teach in a Protestant mission 
school, an educated, well-mannered and law- 
abiding aborigine. 

Many an evening since then he has spent 
with his friends the Perrisses, rehearsing the 
fight at the well when the white boy dragged 
him, senseless and bleeding, from the fire. 
He still bears the scars from the burns upon 


| his quiet, copper-colored countenance. 
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that, if we permit the deceased to be canonized, 
pilgrimages will be instituted to his tomb, and 
the producer and consumer will be brought 
| together in accordance with the true principles 
of political economy? Rather let us offer a 
chromo for each new pilgrim.’’ This prudent 





} | advice being followed, the tiger enjoyed a free 


| breakfast table to the end of his days. Moral: 


} | Beware of breaking the egg that hatches the 
i | golden goose. 


ad 
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SIR ERIC C. GEDDES, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ITHOUT good company the best-sea- 
soned dish lacks flavor. 


In any Art or Craft or Play 
He wins who learns the One Best Way. 


HE fellow who always talks of following 
‘*the line of least resistance’’ is as likely 
as not to be traveling in a rut. 


HIGH place among our soldiers in France 

belongs to the men who submitted to the 
experiments that have shown the dreaded 
trench fever to be transmitted by body lice— 
the ‘‘cooties’’ of the British Tommy. 


CYNIC who remains unreconciled to the 

daylight - saving plan suggests that the 
tubes in all our thermometers be moved up an 
inch in the fall and down an inch in the spring 
as a means of making our winters warmer and 
our summers cooler. We are afraid that he has 
not seen the light. Some one should buy him a 
sundial. 


C is hard to overestimate the influence of 
the war in making the value of life insurance 
more widely known. The ordinary civilian 
policy is now about $2000; the ordinary policy 
on the lives of more than a million of our sol- 
diers and sailors is more than $8000, and the 
government has approved $10,000 as the proper 
amount for those who have dependents. 

UR government has not confiscated the 

hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
German property in this country: it has bought 
some of it and will administer the rest for the 
period of the war, in order that the income of 
it shall not reach the enemy. After the war 
every cent will be accounted for, and the 
owners will find their profits safely invested in 
Liberty bonds. 


HIS summer for the first time our fields 
are likely to take on the appearance of 
the cultivated fields of Europe; for, besides the 
boys who are going to spend their vacations in 
doing farm work, thousands of college girls, 
schoolgirls and mature women will do such 
work as they can. The Women’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense has approved 
the plan of enlisting their services and is 
making arrangements for training them. 
F course no general rule can be framed that 
will apply to special cases; but in general 
the prosperous farmer should not now buy more 
land—unless, indeed, it is land hitherto uncul- 


tivated, in which case, of course, the gain to 


the nation is plain. But if farmers merely in- 
crease their land by buying other farms, they 
not only do not increase production, but they 
do use credit, tie up capital and increase the 
price of land. Farmers will more wisely post- 
pone buying land and put the money into Lib- 
erty bonds. When the war is over and food 
brings smaller prices they will find that receiv- 
ing interest from a bond is better than paying 
interest on a mortgage, especially if the land 
were bought at an inflated value. 

E do not know who George Washington 

ZEsop is, but in his fable, The Prudent 
Tiger, is said almost all there is to say on the 
subject of taxation. But the reader shall judge 
for himself. This is the fable: A prudent tiger, 
having observed a procession bearing the re- 
mains of a sainted Brahman to the tomb, com- 
municated the intelligence to his wife, who 
said, ‘‘My dear, we are almost out of meat, 
and, though the deceased from the austerities 
’ of his pious life was in poor condition, I make 
no doubt that among his surviving friends we 
may find others more succulent.’’ ‘‘Miserable 
tigress,’’ exclaimed her lord, ‘‘cannot you see 


qt THE DUTCH SHIPS 
| UU ens win ota the long negotia- 


tions with Holland have failed. The 


i | United States and Great Britain have 
H been unable to reach an amicable agreement 


with Holland for the use of the Dutch shipping 
in American and British harbors, and have con- 
| sequently taken the ships without the formal 
consent of Holland. We have every reason to 
believe, however, that the Dutch government 
| was ready enough to come to an understanding, 
and we know that the actual owners of the 


i ships are by no means displeased to have them 


| employed at fair pay, with a guaranty that 


| | any of them that are lost shall be replaced at 


the end of the war. 

But Holland is not in a position to negotiate 
tranquilly. More menacing to-day than ever, 
the German wolf is at its.very doors. When- 
ever a bargain between Holland and the En- 
tente seemed likely to be struck, Berlin howled 
threats and imprecations. Every Dutch ship so 
leased, Berlin said, would be made the special 
target of a German submarine. Germany was 
even disposed to make a casus belli of the 
matter—and Holland, which lies in the very 
jaws of the wolf, dared not consent to the terms 
proposed. 

The ships have been taken over under an 
undoubted belligerent right, although one not 
frequently used; it is the right of angaria, 
which permits a belligerent to seize neutral 
property in its own territory, and to use it with 
proper compensation. The United States has 
engaged to pay for every trip the ships make, 
to insure them, to replace any that are lost 
and to put at the disposal of Holland much- 
needed food supplies, which owing to our em- 
bargo it has not been able to get. Altogether 
the arrangement is a good one for Holland, 
since the matter has so come about that Ger- 
many can hardly find ground to pick a quarrel 
over it with its little neighbor. 

Of course, since we took the ships without 
the open consent of Holland, the Germans and 
the pro-Germans have been quick to make the 
charge that we ourselves care nothing for the 
rights of smaller nations. The fact of the matter 
is that we have exercised an undoubted right 
of our own, with every precaution to safeguard 
the interests of the neutral shipowners whose 
property we have taken. The Dutch govern- 
ment has protested, as it was obliged to do, 
against our taking such action without its 
consent; but we may confidently believe, never- 
theless, that it is not seriously offended. 


e 6 
THE SUBMARINE LOSSES 


E have at last nearly exact figures con- 
V \ cerning the destruction of shipping by 
the German submarines. The British 
Admiralty has stopped talking about the 
number of vessels sunk and made public the 
really significant facts about the amount of 
lost tonnage. The situation as we now know 
it to exist is bad enough, but by no means so 
bad as some of us had begun to fear. 

During the last year the Germans sank 
6,623,623 tons, about 4,000,000 of which was in 
| British ships. The building during the same 
| period did not make good more than half the 
| losses, if so much. Nevertheless, the last quar- 
| ter of the year was by far the most favorable; 
| for in those months 932,023 tons were built to 
| replace 1,272,843 tons destroyed. We may rea- 
i sonably expect that showing to improve. Our 
| construction here in the United States has 
| lagged ; but it is moving more rapidly now, and 
| we shall turn out a great many more finished 
| ships during the last half of 1918 than we did 
‘in the last half of 1917. We may hope that by 
| next fall the building will equal or even exceed 

the destruction, for the building increases stead- 
ily and the U-boats are sinking fewer ships 
now than they were at this time last year. We 
| have no reason to believe that the submarine 
campaign is within measurable distance of the 
success that would count in favor of Germany. 
Sir Erie Geddes declared that from its own 
yards Britain alone could replace 
the lost shipping were it not for 
the tremendous toll that war has 
taken from the man power of the 
| nation. It is not any deficiency 
| in plants or material, but the lack 











of trained workmen, that has held back British 
production. In this country the chief difficulty 
at present is the lack of housing for the greatly 
increased forces at the shipyards. Congress has 
now passed a bill that appropriates the money 
necessary to supply that lack, and we may 
expect that rapidly increased production will 
follow the improved conditions. The difficulty 
that Great Britain faces is not so easily re- 
moved, for every month the insatiable trenches 
call for more and yet more flesh and blood. It 
is not probable that Britain can much increase 
its shipbuilding. The burden of supplying the 
vessels that can maintain the sea-drawn lines 
of communication on which the Entente de- 
pends must more and more fall on our shoul- 
ders. We must not prove unequal to it. 
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BEFORE GOING TO WASHINGTON 


OUBTLESS in the past year many 
readers of The Companion decided that 


they could best serve their country by 
joining the army of workers that the govern- 
ment is calling to Washington. It is not un- 
likely that at least a few of the young women 
who so decided have found life there very 
different from what they expected, and have 
returned home. But many more will go, and 
to them we wish to give a word of warning. 

In the first place, Washington is at present 
the most overcrowded city in the country. For 
a leisurely city that has never known the push 
and stress of big industries to find its popula- 
tion increased almost overnight by fifty thou- 
sand or, as some say, one hundred thousand 
of course means many problems and. much 
discomfort. Rooms, apartments, houses in cer- 
tain parts of the city, are almost impossible to 
get. So pressing is the matter of housing that 
seores of civic and religious organizations are 
all working on it, and the government itself 
has taken it up. In the winter girls by the 
hundred who went to Washington expecting to 
find boarding places had to walk the streets 
for hours and sometimes to turn round and go 
straight home again. Lodging places can be 
had in time; but let no girl go to Washington 
without first making sure of a room. She 
ean do it through the Department of Labor 
(Women and Girls’ Division), or the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, or the Con- 
gressional Club. 

Second, the work is often monotonous. Girls 
who went with the idea that they were to do 
something unusual and thrilling sometimes 
found that their work was merely addressing 
envelopes. Of course envelopes have to be ad- 
dressed, and addressing them is just as truly 
patriotic work as selling war-savings stamps. 
But let the girl be sure before she starts that 
her patriotism is of the warranted-to-wear 
kind that can stand the strain of monotonous 
work. 

Third, in some of the departments girls have 
to work in night shifts, and of course have to 
go to work or to return at midnight. A girl 
and her family should know about that before 
she makes her plans. 

In the fourth place, a girl may be desperately 
lonely. Perhaps never before were there so 
many lonely girls in Washington. But that 
problem is easy if the girl will only open her 
eyes. Every church is an open door of oppor- 
tunity, with its clubs, its suppers, its social 
evenings and its Red Cross work. At the Young 
Women’s Christian Association something is 
going on every evening. Many of the state 
associations are eager to help the daughters of 
their states to get acquainted with one another. 
The girl who in Washington can think of her- 
self and of herself alone must have wonderful 
powers of resistance. 

There are great opportunities in Washington 
to-day, but there are also difficult problems. 
Let every girl ynderstand the situation before 
she leaves home. Above all, let her make sure 
of a room. 
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PARTIES AFTER THE WAR 


F some one were to ask you what effect the 
if war has had on party relations in this and 
other countries, you would have difficulty in 
making a clear answer ; for the parties still ex- 
ist, and at the same time they do not exist. For 
the time being all of the old issues have disap- 
peared, and the new ones do not divide men on 
the old party lines; yet the organizations are 
maintained, and when elections are held most 
of the voters support their party candidates as 
, a matter of habit. Perhaps in 
Germany party distinctions may 
be more nearly what they were 
' before the war, but that is by 
no means certain. 
M. Clemenceau, formerly the 





wrecker of French cabinets, now has the almost 
solid backing of all parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The same Lloyd George who was 
the embodiment of dangerous radicalism to the 
British aristocracy and men of wealth is now 
in a position of unassailable power at the head 
of the government. Balfour and Earl Curzon, 
his old antagonists, are his lieutenants, and 
his former chief, Asquith, is the leader of the 
opposition. 

The situation in the United States is stranger 
than that in any other country. The President 
surrounds himself with men of his own party 
and accepts advice—so far as he accepts it at 
all—only from them. In that one-sided way 
he devises his measures and adopts his policies ; 
yet his measures and policies get almost unan- 
imous support in both houses of Congress. 
There has been scarcely a single vote on any 
bill or on any amendment offered to a bill dur- 
ing the present session that has borne even a 
distant resemblance to a party vote. Most of 
the war bills have encountered only a few 
scattering ‘‘noes,’’ and those have been directed 
rather against minor provisions than against 
the principle and have come as frequently from 
Democrats as from Republicans. When there 
have been roll calls on amendments parties have 
been inextricably divided both in the affirmative 
and in the negative. Although the executive, 
the President, has been partisan, the legislative 
department has been nonpartisan. 

Even an apprentice to a prophet can foresee 
that parties will never again occupy the same 
positions that they held a few years ago; but 
not even the prophet himself can foretell what 
the new situation will be. Not improbably the 
old names will be retained, but there will be 
shiftings innumerable from one side to the 
other. @°e 


FILL THE MARKET BASKET! 


URING the spring and summer months 
D every able-bodied person who is not 

in active war service ought to get up 
earlier than is his custom and work in the 
garden. There will be few persons outside 
the tenement districts of the cities who will 
not have some kind of garden this year. The 
success of the war garden, its value as a con- 
tribution to the war, will be measured entirely 
by the intensive cultivation that the owner 
is willing to give it. Good seed and fertilizer 
are essential, of course, but they are not of 
themselves sufficient to produce good results; 
and the gardener who buys good seed and 
fertilizer and then plants his garden only to 
neglect it is in his little way a slacker. He not 
only is not helping the cause of conservation 
along, he is hindering it by wasting materials 
that in the possession of another might have 
been three or four times as productive. 

To lay out your garden with mathematical 
accuracy and artistic eye, to dig it deep and 
fertilize it well, to harrow it and rake it and 
smooth it, to plant it with care, to exult over 
the small green rows when they appear, to hoe 
and water and weed, to thin out the plants 
that grow too thick—there is no better occupa- 
tion for the early morning or early evening 
hours, except indeed harvesting the crops 
when they ripen. To work late in the garden 
and to go to bed early means usually that you 
will get up early to do some early work in the 
garden. It means a saving at both ends of the 
day. It means filling not only the market basket 
but the barrels and the bins and the glass jars; 
it means taking yourself and your family out 
of the vegetable market, and leaving for some 
family that could not do any gardening the 
food that you, if you had not labored with your 
hands, would have bought; it means relieving 
the railways of the necessity of keeping you 
supplied with articles that you can produce; 
it means helping to keep alive the bodies and 
the spirit of our allies, and doing your share 
toward winning the war. Are not those rea- 
sons enough for conquering the slugabed 
laziness of the morning, the apathy of late 
afternoon, for toiling and sweating and blister- 
ing and aching, and for being glad to undergo 
discomfort and weariness ? 

Fill the market basket, fill the barrels and 
the bins and the glass jars! 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—At the rec- 

ommendation of Mr. Hoover the President 
has appointed a commission to draw up a plan 
for regulating the production and sale of meat, 
so as to reconcile as far as possible the inter- 
ests of producer, merchant and consumer. Prices 
will probably be fixed, and the great packing 
plants may in the end be run under govern- 
ment direction.—The Japanese government 
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has agreed to turn over to the United States 
twelve large steamers for transport service to 
France, and may sell us more later. In return 
the United States guarantees to Japan 100,000 
tons of steel plates for ship construction. —— 
Eighteen vessels were delivered and thirty-six 
launched in March, about 400,000 tons in all. 
— The Shipping Board has authorized the 
construction by private capital of 150 wooden 
ships of 3000 tons each. The ships will be 
built in Oregon and used in the Pacific trade. 
e 
ONGRESS.— The political debate raged 
for several days in the Senate, and reached 
its climax when Senator Williams demanded 
that Senator La Follette be expelled. Peace 
was finally restored, and the business of legis- 
lation was resumed. The House passed the 
Liberty-Loan bill on March 30 and the Senate 
on April 3. The bill authorizes the sale of bonds 
amounting to $4,461,000,000.—— The War- 
Finance-Corporation bill was finally passed 
by the House on April 2. 
e 
HE MOONEY CASE.—The President, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Labor Mediation Commission, has asked Gov. 
Stephens of California to exercise executive 
clemency in the case of Thomas Mooney, who 
is under death sentence for complicity in the 
bomb explosions in San Francisco in July, 1916. 
e 
HE DUTCH SHIPS.—The Dutch gov- 
ernment has published in the Official 
Gazette a statement declaring that the seizure 
of the Dutch ships in American ports was an 
‘act of violence’’ to which it cannot consent, 
and adding that the President’s proclamation 
in justification of our action erred in attributing 
the position of Holland in the matter to German 
pressure. A formal protest has been communi- 
cated to our government. 
so] 
ISCONSIN. — Mr. Irvine Lenroot, the 
Republican candidate, was elected United 
States Senator by a plurality of about 10,000 
over Mr. Davies. The Socialist candidate, Mr. 
Victor L. Berger, polled nearly 100,000 votes. 
Milwaukee reélected Mayor Hoan, Socialist. 
od 
NTI-DRAFT RIOTS.—The arrest of a 
man who, although he claimed exemption 
from the conscription law, could not show the 
papers to prove his claim led to a riot of a 
serious character in Quebec on March 28. The 
rioters, who were chiefly French Canadians 
opposed to the enforcement of the conscription 
law, wrecked a newspaper office and the office 
of the city registrar before the militia, who 
were called to the aid of the police, appeared 
on the scene and quelled the disturbance. Shots 
were exchanged between the soldiers and the 
rioters. Five persons were killed and a number 
of others wounded. One hundred arrests were 
made. ° 


USSIA.—The German government pro- 

tested to the Lenine government because it 
had permitted the American ambassador, Mr. 
Francis, to make public a declaration urging 
Russia to resist German domination. The pro- 
test drew a rather curt reply that the declara- 
tion was merely a reproduction of the telegram 
Mr. Francis had addressed to the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets before the ratification of the 
peace treaty. The Soviet government added 
that German troops were advancing beyond the 
frontiers of the ceded territory and the usually 
accepted borders of the Ukraine, and demanded 
that the exact boundaries of the Ukraine be 
defined. The German government in reply 
named the nine provinces of southern Russia 
west of the Donets River, including Volhynia 
and the district of Cholm, but excluding Bessa- 
rabia and the Crimea.—The Bolsheviki are 
still discussing the formation of a Red army of 
at least five hundred thousand men; they find 
difficulty in getting competent officers to serve, 
since they are unwilling to permit the usual 
mnilitary discipline to be enforced. — Vienna 
denied that Odessa had been recaptured by 
Russian troops. ——The Allied commission that 
went to Siberia to investigate the truth of the 
report that Austrian and German prisoners of 
war had been armed and organized there re- 
turned with the report that few of such men 
had arms, and that those were Austrian desert- 
ers who were in sympathy with the Bolshevik 
cause. —— Amsterdam heard that the ducal 
crown of Lithuania had been offered to Duke 
William of Urach, a nobleman of Wiirttemberg. 


ie GREAT WAR 


(From March 28 to April 3) 


The great battle on the plains of Picardy 
proceeded without intermission during the 
week. The wholesale advance of the German 
army was checked by March 28, when it occu- 
pied the line running through Boisleux, Serre, 
Albert, Hamel, Demuin, Moreuil, Mesnil, 
Ayencourt, Lassigny and Pont 1l’Eveque. At 
its apex, near Ayencourt, the great salient 
driven into the Allied front was thirty-six miles 
from the old line in front of St. Quentin and 
La Fere and sixty-two miles from Paris. 

The German infantry advance having passed 


far beyond its artillery support, and having 
met with severe losses, could no longer push 
back the steadily strengthened line of the 
Allies, and it became the policy of Hindenburg 
to attack at certain points where he could col- 
lect heavy masses of troops, for specific pur- 
poses. There was a succession of very violent 
attacks on the British positions round Arras 
and at Vimy Ridge, at the extreme northern 
end of the salient. These all broke down before 
the British machine-gun defense. The Germans 
also made every effort to widen the narrow tip 
of their salient beyond Montdidier and aimed 
heavy attacks at both sides of this salient. Here 
and there they gained a little ground, but not 
enough to change the situation appreciably. 
There were also a number of local offensives 
round Moreuil; here the Germans were push- 
ing their attacks so as to get possession of the 
Amiens-Paris railway and prepare for a drive | 
at the very important city of Amiens, which is | 
the chief British base in the north of France. | 
The British defense was too strong, however, 
and when the week closed the Germans were 
nowhere nearer than eleven miles to Amiens. 

Toward the middle of the week evidences of 
an Allied counter-attack began to be observed. 
On March 29 it was made known that the Allied 
War Council at Versailles had agreed to put 
all the armies on the French and Flemish fronts 
under a single command, and had chosen Gen. 
Ferdinand Foch, chief of the French General 
Staff, for that high command. This action was 
received with almost unanimous approval in 
France, Great Britain and the United States. 
Almost immediately reports of strong Allied 
counter-attacks began to be heard. The French 
between Noyon and Mesnil drove in the Ger- 
man line nearly three miles, and the British 
at Serre and at Demuin drove back the German 
columns that were trying to push round to the 
north and the south of Amiens. The fighting all 
along the new front was no longer in trenches, 
but it was reported that the Germans were 
beginning to protect their exposed flank near 
Noyon by digging in; and unless one army or 
the other can find the strength to break through 
soon, there is danger that the process will be 
continued all along the line and that a new 
warfare of position will be begun. 

American troops have taken part in the fight- 
ing, and Gen. Pershing has put the one hun- 
dred thousand men who are now ready for field 
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A Russian regiment in France that has remained loyal 
to the Allies and that has adopted the American 
flag as its regimental colors 


duty at Gen. Foch’s absolute disposal. Ameri- | 
can battalions will be brigaded with French | 
or British troops wherever that seems wise. 

The French war office announced that Aus- | 
trian and Bulgarian troops were fighting on 
the front in France. Sofia denied that any | 
Bulgarians were on the western front. | 

The Germans began again to drop shells into | 
Paris from their long-range guns. One fell on | 
a church during the services of Good Friday, | 
and killed seventy-five persons. 

Rome declared that great preparations were 
being made for an assault on the Italian lines | 
along the Piave River and the Asiago Plateau. | 
Forty Austrian divisions are said to have been 
recognized on this front. 

The Japanese government, through its for- 
eign minister, Viscount Motono, declared that 
it proposed no action in Siberia at present, and 
regarded Russia as a friend and not an enemy; 
but it added that it viewed with concern the 
increase of German influence over Russia. 

Gen. Marshall reported that the British troops 
in Mesopotamia had defeated and dispersed | 
the Turkish army on the Euphrates, and had | 
taken several thousand prisoners. The pursuit | 
continued beyond Anah, to a point about half- | 
way from Bagdad to Aleppo, and Turkish 
resistance in that direction seems to be com- | 
pletely broken. The British in Palestine raided 
the Hejaz railway near Amman and destroyed 
several miles of track. 

The White Guards in Finland were reported 
to have won a complete victory over the Reds. 
Germany has demanded of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment at Moscow that it withdraw all Red 
| Guards from Finland. 
| Secretary Baker was reported as visiting 
| Venice and Rome. | 
| The submarines sank thirteen British and | 
| four Italian ships during the week. | 
Count Czernin, the Austrian foreign min- 
| ister, speaking at Vienna, reiterated his desire | 
|for peace, and accused France and Great | 
| Britain of prolonging the war. The speech | 
| was taken as an attempt to satisfy the Aus- 

trian clamor for peace and to create dissen- 
| sion between the United States and its allies. 





























“What Did You Eat 


As a Little Girl, When Nobody 
Had Any Puffed Grains?” 


That is a question often asked, and perhaps you too have 
heard it. Lovers of Puffed Grains can’t conceive how chil- 
dren got along without them. 

Yet millions of children, even nowadays, never get half 
enough. And this is to their mothers: 


Whole-Grain Bubbles 
Every Food Cell Exploded 


Puffed Grains are steam-exploded grains. And two of 
them are whole grains, puffed to eight times normal size. 

They are not mere food confections, but scientific foods. 
They are not for gala meals alone—not for rare occasions. 
No other form of these grains can compare with this. 





Prof. Anderson found that rice, corn and wheat could be 
steam-exploded. And he found the way—by applying an 
hour of fearful heat, then shooting the grains from guns. 

In every Puffed Grain kernel he thus causes a hundred 
million explosions—one for every food cell. That makes 
digestion easy and complete. 





So these are ideal forms of grain food. Not for mealtime only, 
but between meals. Not for breakfast only, but for luncheons, for 
suppers, for bedtime. 


They are airy bubbles, flimsy, flavory, flaky. So they are as 
welcome as sweetmeats. But they are foods, and fitter foods than any 
other process can create. 


Let no day pass without them. 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 





























J iJ oa . . 
Mix With Berries Float in Milk 
In the morning, or serve with sugar For luncheons or suppers, float in 
and cream. bows of milk. 


Douse with a little melted butter for 
children after school. They are better 
than peanuts or popcorn. Use like nut 
meats in home candy making. 


Serve as wafers in your dinner soups, 
or as a garnish on ice cream. 

Serve them freely—any hour—for 
they do not tax digestion. 
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AN OLD FRENCH 
“SEVENTY-FIVE” 
@y Marion Couthouy Smith 


HE doesn’t look so deadly, 
The famous “‘Seventy-five”’ ; 
You’d hardly dream of her pomp and 
power, 

Or the force of her fearful drive ; 
She’s slim and battered and weary, 

Her guards and gears are bent, 
And she lies like a wounded lion 

Whose hunting days are spent. 


Her broken wheels are sagging, 
They stand and gather dust; 

There isn’t an inch of all her length 
But is caked with dirt and rust; 

But she seems to guard her memories 
With a fierce and wary glance, 

And she’s proud of the very mud she bears 
From the fighting fields of France. 


A savage thing you call her, 
The deadly ‘Seventy-five’? 

Ah, yes, but the hand that loosed her bolts 
Was holding France alive! 

And what if her force had failed her, 
Her fires withheld their breath? 

The walls of freedom, the gates of hope, 
Had all crashed down to death. 


Hats off to the old Defender, 
The famous “‘Seventy-five”’! 
Hats off to the soul behind her, 
The hand that let her drive! 
Outworn she lies, and shattered, 
But she had her splendid chance, 
And she did her best for you and me 
On the fighting line of France. 
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ADDITION BY SUBTRACTION 


WOULD give all I possess if I could 
y» take misfortune as Peter Wharton 
does,” said John Dodge to the min- 
ister. ‘‘Why, it’s made a saint of 
him! He’s sweetened and mellowed 
with his trouble; you’d hardly rec- 
ognize the Peter of five years ago.” 

“Well,” replied the minister, with a whimsical 
smile playing round his eyes, “it does seem to up- 
set what you were taught in geometry, doesn’t it, 
John?” 

“What do you mean by geometry? What’s that 
to do with Pete?’ inquired the other. 

“Don’t you remember that we were taught that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts?” 

“Yes, but I don’t follow you yet. What are you 
coming at?’ 

“Just this,’’ answered the minister, ‘‘that Peter, 
through his loss, has become greater than ever. 
What is left after the loss of his money and his boy 
is greater than what was there before. It’s a sort 
of addition by subtraction. I suppose you’d have 
to call that celestial mathematics. It certainly isn’t 
after the manner of earth’s reckoning, is it?” 

*T never thought of it in that light before,” said 
John. 

“No,” replied the minister. “I’m afraid none of 
us looks at his losses often enough in that light. 
If we did, there would be less complaining against 
God. But the older I grow and the more I see of 
life the more convinced I become that it is one 
of God’s ways of making saints.” 

“But the Bible doesn’t say much about that 
method, except possibly in the Book of Job,” said 
John. 

“Oh, yes, it does, John, when you think of it 
closely! You remember how Jacob wrestled with 
the angel until dawn was breaking; and in order 
to win, the angel touched Jacob on his thigh, so 
that Jacob limped ever after? The story says that 
as Jacob went away from that wrestling match the 
sun came up over Peniel and shone on him. Peniel 
means the face of God. I suspect that Jacob 
limped further into the favor of God on that leg 
than he could ever have walked on two sound 
limbs. The part was greater than the whole for 
Jacob. 

*‘And don’t you think the thorn in the flesh was 
an asset for Paul? I don’t know what the thorn 
was, but I suspect it helped Paul to be more pa- 
tient with the infirmities of other people. I have 
always felt that Paul’s thorn made a more effec- 
tive preacher of him. You can’t be a great preacher 
without sympathy. Paul lacked that when, as Saul, 
he went forth ‘breathing out threatenings.’ He 
never could have put that human touch into one of 
his letters, where he said, ‘I tell you even weep- 
ing,’ if the thorn hadn’t taught him forbearance 
with the imperfections of men. It was for Paul, 
too, addition by subtraction. 

“We're a slow-witted lot, we humans. We know 
enough to prune a tree to make it bear more fruit. 
We can see that there we get addition by subtrac- 
tion; that the part is greater than the whole. But 
how slow of heart we are to learn the kindness 
and wisdom of God in the subtractions of life!’’ 
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PEGGY AND THE WAY 


LL the way down Maple Street and 
past five houses on Chilton Avenue 
Peggy’s brows were bent in per- 
plexity. When she reached the sixth 
house, however, the frown was 
gone. All the way up the walk to the 
door she was lecturing herself hard. 

“In the first place, Peggy Marshall, you’re a 
chump, and I’m ashamed of you. In the second 
place, there’s bound to be something Elizabeth 
wants that you can do for her, and you must dis- 
cover it. And in the third place, it doesn’t make 
an atom of difference if you haven’t got money for 
gifts, or how you feel—you’re not going to let Eliz- 
abeth guess a thing. Do you understand?” 

Elizabeth, lying in her bed, was watching for 
her, and Elizabeth’s room was lovelier than ever. 
Aunt Etta had put up beautiful soft curtains, and 
there was a great bowl of jonquils from the Graf- 
tons’ greenhouse. Peggy tried to steel herself to 
the beautiful room, but she could not resist the 
jonquils. 

“In January!” she gasped. 

“Did you ever see anyone so lucky?” said Eliz- 
abeth. 

Peggy whirled round. She knew every shade of 
Elizabeth’s voice. There was something! Oh, if it 
could possibly be something she could do! 

“What is it, Elizabeth? Tell me!” she cried. 

Elizabeth, on her pillows, flushed guiltily. 








“It’s no use; you always find a fellow out!” she 


retorted laughingly. “‘I’m so ashamed that there’s | dilution of hydrochioric acid, with which food is 
anything, with a room like this and everyone so | digested. If he does not chew his food long enough 


dear. And besides, I might as well wish for a | 
palace—or a new spine! I was wishing, you see, 
for a whole town library!” 
“What do you mean?” Peggy demanded breath- | 
lessly. | 
“I’m ashamed to mean anything. But Gertrude 
Postley promised me a book she had enjoyed so | 
much. And she keeps forgetting. She’s been over 
three times and has always forgotten to bring it, 
and—Peggy Marshall, what in the world are you | 
looking like that for?” | 
“Because I’ve found it!” Peggy declared joy- 
ously. “Blessings on Gertrude Postley—blessings | 
and blessings! You shall have the book to-night, 
Elizabeth. And you shall have a new one from 
some one in town twice a week, sure. Behold | 
Peggy Marshall, private librarian! O Elizabeth, 
if you knew how I had wanted to do something 
till I was ready to burst with wanting!” | 
“Why, Peggy!” Elizabeth cried. “As if you 
weren’t enough just by yourself!” 
But Peggy did not hear. There was a way, and | 
she had found it. | 
S 


FROZEN IN MID-AIR 
"Tm Russian Sikorsky biplanes were of im- 








mense value while Russia was still in the | 
war, and it was to one of these craft that the 
incident occurred that Mr. Clarence Winchester 
relates in Flying Men and Their Machines. 
The Sikorsky dreadnaught, as it was called, 


went out over the German lines on a scouting | | 
flight when the air was clear of enemy craft. Soon | jf 


there in the distance rose three German scouting 
monoplanes, all fast and all fitted with automatic 
guns. Rapidly they climbed to higher altitudes, 
all after the one prey—the Russian Sikorsky giant 
aéroplane. The Russian, however, continued his 
reconnaissance, and, although in numbers the 
Germans were superior, none of the monoplanes 
seemed eager to engage in combat. The Sikorsky 
was well-armed, and opened the attack. The fire 
was returned, and the very first German shot 
pierced one of the petrol tanks, fortunately one 
that held a reserve supply. Thus encouraged, the 
same German gunner ventured nearer; but this 
fight was the last in which he participated, for 
the next moment his craft was diving headlong to 
earth. 

There were still two Germans to be dealt with. 
They were careful after witnessing their brother 
take his fatal leap, but even so their fire was not 
by any means spasmodic. A hail of bullets rattled 
through the planes of the Russian giant craft. 
Then, ping! They had hit the main tank. Ping! 
Another well-placed shot by the Germans, and 
again in the fuel tank. Petrol leaked out rapidly. 
The danger of fire and the risk of failing to get 
back to the Russian lines through exhaustion of 
petrol presented themselves before the crew of 
the Sikorsky. The observer knew as well as the 
pilot did that the tank must not empty itself; 
and so he stood up, outside of the cabin, placed 
both hands tightly over the bullet holes, and thus 
prevented a further leakage of fuel from the main 
tank. 

The enemy now made a special mark of the 
brave aviator and a ball grazed his leg. But he 
hung on in his perilous position, thousands of feet 
above the earth. The cold was intense, and the 
man soon became numbed almost to death. Pres- 
ently he was entirely oblivious of his position. The 
dizzy height and the extreme temperature had 
affected him. How he managed to keep his hands 
over the bullet holes was a miracle, for the ma- 
chine swayed and turned steeply in its efforts to 
avoid the ceaseless fire from the other aéroplanes. 
But he did hang on, although he knew nothing that 
was going on about him. He was still a good target 
for the Huns, but luckily he escaped their shots. 

Nothing more could be done by the Russian 
machine; and so the pilot headed for home with 
the observer still holding the tank. At last his 
energies gave way and he collapsed on the lower 
plane, where he lay until the huge craft landed at 
its base with the information for which it had been 
sent. The observer was resuscitated, but it was 
some weeks before he could leave the hospital. 
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A “CHEF” FROM CHINA 


HE Chinese Cook Book, a little volume that 

Mr. Shiu Wong Chan has just published in 

English, affords interesting reading to those 
housekeepers who are in search of novelty. The 
chef from China is delightfully certain that the 
cookery of his native land is the very best in 
the world. The methods upon which it is based 
were invented, he tells us, somewhere about the 
year 3000 B. c. by the emperor of Pow Hay Se, and 
were indorsed and advocated and improved a 
number of centuries later—but still some hundreds 
of years before Christ—by Confucius, the greatest 
of Chinese philosophers and religious teachers, 
who did not disdain to instruct his countrymen 
how to cook and how to eat scientifically. 

The proportion of meat, says the author, should 
not be more than that of vegetable. There ought 
to be a little ginger in one’s food. Confucius would 
not eat anything that was not chopped up prop- 
erly. .. . In ancient days the Chinese used knives 
and forks. Later, they found that sometimes these 
impaired the delicious flavor of the food; hence 
their use of chopsticks and spoons. 

So many of the receipts call for a large pro- 
portion of fish, poultry, beans, nuts and green 
vegetables that they would certainly win the ap- 
proval of Mr. Hoover. They also sound appetiz- 
ing. Most of them require ingredients only to be 
obtained at Chinese groceries, but not all. The 
component items of Chinese sponge cake might 
be readily forthcoming in any American kitchen, 
if the mistress felt she could afford 
them—especially one that the chef 
does not specifically name but that 
old-fashioned housekeepers were 
wont to call “elbow grease.’”’ The 
amount of that required does seem 
a trifle excessive. But here is the 
rule, for whoever cares to try it: 

Ten eggs, one pound of sugar, 
two thirds of a pound of flour, a 
few drops of lemon juice. (a) Beat the eggs in a | 
suitable bowl. Beat for an hour, being careful 
always to beat in one direction. (b) Mix with the 
flour and lemon juice. (c) Put into a suitable pan 
and steam for three quarters of an hour. 

Doubtless the result would possess the precious 
attribute that our chef boldly claims for Chinese 
food in general, of being at once delicious and 
wholesome. It sounds rich; but, to quote the con- 
cluding paragraph of his cook book : 

‘“‘When a man sees or smells something that is 














tasty his mouth begins to water. The water is a 


to let the water form and mix with the food, he 
has a sickness known as indigestion. When he 
goes to a physician, the physician will give him 
some form of dilute hydrochloric acid to digest 
his undigested food, and so he will feel all right. 
Since Chinese food is prepared in so tasty as well 
as fancy a way, it makes one’s mouth water the 
moment you look at it. Therefore it makes indi- 
gestion impossible.” 
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NOTHING TO SPARE 








Donald—Is yer change no recht, Jock ? 
Jock—Ay, it’s recht—but only just! 
—Will Owen in the Tatler. 
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JUST CATS 


T the angle of the fence where three gardens | 

A came together, Mrs. Wimble, mounting a 

wheelbarrow, leaned her arms on the top 

bar and looked down upon her neighbor, Mrs. 

Bonney, on all fours among the rich earth and 
fresh young green of a flower bed. 

“Susan,” she said, “‘what you been doing to set 
off Lucretia Odlin sputterin’ like a damp pin wheel? 
I called across [I had that pattern ready she was 
so keen after, and she never so much as stopped 
to say, ‘’ Nother time, thank you!’ Just went streak- 


ing up the path, sputterin” and stutterin’, and drove |" 


into her kitchen and slammed the door. Whatever’s 
happened ?”’ 

“*Ah-choo! ”’ sneezed Mrs. Bonney, turning to 
her questioner a plump, streaky countenance, 
curiously contorted by a simultaneous smile and 
sneeze. “Ah-choo! Ah-ch-ch-ch-choo! Nothing but 
just cats, Minnie. We didn’t agree on their in- 
telligence, habits and education. Ah-choo! There! 
You started me when you spoke, and some of 
this pepper went up my nose, but I guess that 
blast finished it. Yes, Lucretia certainly did get 
stirred up; but, lawsy me! there wasn’t any need! 
Why, I like cats, and the critters are clever enough 
to know it. But Lucretia—well, you know how she 
goes off at half-cock. She vows and declares if I 
won’t hear to reason—that’s her—and the claims 
of mercy and humanity—that’s her, too—she’ll go 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and have me hauled into court for pep- 
perin’ her poor, innocent pussycat. Ah-choo! Ah- 
choo! Dear me, there must a little have got onto 
my handkerchief.” 

“For goodness’ sakes, Susan Bonney! ”’ ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Wimble. “What should you want to 
pepper anyone’s cat for?” 

‘Well, in the first place,” said Mrs. Bonney, “I’ve 
no notion of wantin’ to scorch any poor beast’s 
throat or blind its eyes like Lucretia denounced 
me for—and no cat ever born, ’cept ’twas a born 
idiot, would let me if I had. Cats are clever, most 
as clever as they are dainty. They love sweet 
smells and spicy leaves and tender young shoots 
that give out fragrance when they’re nibbled or 
rolled on —” 

“TI guess they do!” assented Mrs. Wimble. “I 
had a perfectly dreadful time with ’em last year, 
in my patch of bee balm.” 

“Garden heliotrope—that’s what I’ve got here, 
a grand, big clump; well, it draws ’em even more; 
they love it like it was catnip. They most spoiled 
mine for two years. I could have cried! I’d dash out 
and shoo ’em, and dance kind of wild war dances 
at ’em, and throw stones that just missed; and 
they’d look sort of politely surprised like I'd for- 
got my manners, and lope off a few feet, and the 
minute I’d give up and go in, back they’d come to 
resume their pleasant diversions. 

“Then,” continued Mrs. Bonney, “I heard about 
pepper. You just pepper the clump, heavy, when 
the shoots are first startin’; and maybe once or 
twice again if a shower washes it off too soon. The 
cats soon learn; and they don’t hurt themselves, 
either; they’re too dainty and careful to get dam- 
aged anythin’ more than a little sneezin’ and 
smartin’. You’d think Lucretia Odlin would have 
sense enough to know—but then, she hasn’t for- 
given me yet, I s’pose, for what happened before.” 

‘*What did?” asked Mrs. Wimble with interest. 

“Why, I did teach one cat to keep off before I 
got the pepper idea; and it hap- 
pened to be one of hers—that great 
yellow Tom with the plumy tail. I 
caught him right in the patch, 
rollin’ on the fust flower stalks of 
the season, and I grabbed him up 
by the scruff of the neck and run 
with him to the shed, where there 
was a pail full of frozen slush,—we 
had had ice cream for dinner,—and 
I plunked him down into it, and then let go. He 
went off like a streak of yaller lightnin’; and he’s 
never been this side of the fence since.” 

“And you told Lucretia?” 

“She saw me do it. She started in to say that 
cat was high-bred and sensitive and delicate and 
would sure die of influenza and pneumonia and 
rheumatism and a few other things; but I eut her 
short. Says I, ‘Lucretia Odlin, a cat has nine lives 
and a human, one. I saw you last winter gettin’ 





out of your brother John’s car, wearin’ a long fur 


coat; and I saw you slip on a piece of ice and set 
down sudden in the gutter in the coldest kind of a 
puddle, just like I sot your cat; and you ain’t died 
of it yet,’ says I; ‘and I guess what you can stand 
your cat can.’ ” 

“My, my!”’ said Minnie Wimble. “She couldn’t 
ha’ been exactly pleased with you, Susan.” 

“She wasn’t,” agreed Mrs. Bonney. “But ‘twas 
logic. And cats are cats. You put pepper on your 
bee balm, Minnie; you’ll find it’l] work.” 
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A GERMAN BATTLE HYMN 


[: we wish to know the spirit in which a people 
make war, we go, not to the guarded and 
formal speeches of its public men, but to the 
songs that the poets write and the soldiers sing; 
they come glowing from the red-hot furnace of 
emotion that sustains the power of the nation. It, 
is illuminating, therefore, to read this translation 
of a battle song that was found on a German sol- 
dier taken prisoner in Italy. Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer, the historian of Italy, has made it public 
on this side of the water. 

The song is worthy of the age when the ancestors 
of the modern Germans burst out of the gloomy 
forests of the north to overthrow an earlier Italian 
civilization. It is primeval, savage ; it tells us what 
‘the Germans themselves think of their diploma- 
tists’ assertion that this was for them a “war of 
defense.” If our readers wish to see what wide 
contrasts there may be between the war spirits of 
great nations at war, let them, after reading this, 
read Mrs. Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Son of Germany in arms: Forward! This is the 
hour of joy and of glory. 

Oh, our artillerist, thy powerful cannon, thine 
invulnerable brother, calls thee; was it not made 
to renew the world? 

Oh, our rifleman, behold! thou art the force that 
wins; wherever thou penetratest is Germany. 

Oh, our cavalryman, spur, attack, overthrow! 
let thy will spur on thy horse like a winged victory. 
That cowardly flesh [the Italians] is made to ma- 
nure the fields, which shall be thine and thy sons’. 

Son of Germany in arms, the great hour has 
come. 

Life does not finish, it passes on and is trans- 
formed without rest; the life of the conquered is 
absorbed by the conqueror; the life of the slain 
belongs to the slayer; see then how thou canst 
gather on the breast of thy holy fatherland the life 
of the world. 

Do not bend to womanish pity toward women 
and children; the child of the conquered has often 
been the conqueror to-morrow; and what will vic- 
tory avail if revenge comes to-morrow? What sort 
of a father wouldst thou be if thou shouldst kill 
thy enemy and shouldst leave alive the enemy of 
thy son? 

Son of Germany in arms, forward! Fulminate, 
shatter, beat down, transfix, devastate, burn, 
KILL, KILL, KILL! 

The hour of glory opens for us. 
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ART BY THE FOOT 


URRY is not characteristic of the present 
H century alone; our ancestors were not al- 

ways immune from the habit. The Dutch 
artist Vanderstraaten, according to a story from 
Das Echo, was a master in scheming out short cuts 
and saving time. 

Vanderstraaten had little difficulty, it is said, in 
painting in a day thirty landscapes the size of an 
ordinary sheet of drawing paper. He would sur- 
round himself with pots of paint, each of which 
had its particular purpose—one for the clouds, 
one for the grass, one for the shadows. When he 


was ready to begin painting he called to his assist-_ 


ant, “Boy, a cloud!” and the lad speedily brought 
the desired pot. Vanderstraaten, with a thick 
brush, quickly transferred the clouds to the can- 
vas. With the finishing strokes he called, “There 
are the clouds; bring the grass!” And so it went, 
without a moment’s waste of time, until the thirty 
landscapes were finished. 

On occasions Vanderstraaten would paint in the 
manner described a landscape upon a long piece 
of canvas. In filling the orders of customers he 
would cut the strip into pieces of various lengths. 
A purchaser could buy two, three or four feet of 
landscape, according to his fancy or according to 
the size of the space he wished to decorate. 


es 


WHEN THE PROFESSOR SLIPPED 


N his recently published book, In Good Com- 
I pany, Mr. Coulson Kernahan tells an anecdote 

that proves that even a learned professor may 
make mistakes, and more than that make them in 
his own proper field. 

The famous traveler and mountaineer, Edward 
Whymper, Once set out to explore a petrified 
forest in Greenland. Among other finds that he 
brought back with him were pieces of some large 
fossil cones. He sent two of these to a certain pro- 
fessor, an expert of world-wide reputation in fossil 
flora, who wrote, saying that he attached great 
importance to the find, and asked Mr.Whymper to 
come and see him. Mr. Whymper did. 

Producing the two pieces of cone, the professor 
pronounced them to be two different species of 
magnolia. 

“No, no!” said Mr. Whymper. “One magnolia. 
There can’t be any doubt about that.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the professor, greatly 
annoyed at being contradicted. “I have put both 
under the microscope, and I assert positively they 
are of different species.” 

“One!” repeated Mr. Whymper. 

“Two!” insisted the professor. 

Then Mr. Whymper joined the two fragments, 
which fitted perfectly. He had previously split the 
fossil into halves in order to examine it better. 


oes 
OTHERS OF THE ILK 


ITH what seems sometimes to be a per- 
verse disregard for the fitness of things, 
comical incidents have a way of happening 
with inappropriate frequency at those most pa- 
thetic of institutions, asylums for the insane. It is 
Tit-Bits that vouches for the following story: 
Lord Halsbury, the former Lord Chancellor of 
England, during his term of office, had occasion 
to visit, in his official capacity, a certain lunatic 
asylum. 
“T’m the Lord Chancellor,” he announced to the 
attendant at the door. 
The man looked at him curiously for a moment. 
“This way, sir,” he said very firmly; “we ’ave 


| three more of ’em in ’ere!”’ 
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THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


All the folk of fur and feather 
Come in merry mood together. 


From the woodsy ways they hurry, 
Every little heart a-flurry, 


For the whispered word is humming 
That the Greatest Show is coming. 


It is coming, and they know it; 
All their eager faces show it. 


Here the posters are that tell it — 
Letters big that plainly spell it, 


Pictures fair in colors glowing, 
All its varied wonders showing. 


Lambs will dance amid the grasses, 
Just like little lads and lassies; 


From the South the birds will sally, 
Bringing song to hill and valley; 


Dandelions will roar together 
In the breezy April weather. 


Oh, the Greatest Show is coming! 
Every heart with joy is humming 


In the folk of fur and feather 
Whom the tidings call together. 


And the joy that they are showing 
Human folk are also knowing. 
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MARY CONTRARY 


BY EMMA MAURITZ LARSON 


N the top step of the back porch sat 
QO Mary Belle with her doll Nancy in 

the pleasant spring air while the sun 
dropped down into rosy and peach - colored 
cloud blankets. Mother was cultivating her 
tiny lettuce plants, and father was setting out 
tomato plants. When he had finished, there was 
a little space between the last sturdy tomato 
stalk and the lettuce bed. 

‘“There’s almost room for another bed here, ’’ 
he said. 

‘*Hardly a whole bed,’’ said mother, smiling ; 
‘*just a little crib.’’ 

That caught Mary Belle’s ears. She jumped 
down the stairs calling, ‘‘Oh, give it to me, 
please, for my own little 
garden crib! Please say it is 
mine before Curtis wants it 
for carrots or Helen begs it 
for more peppers. ’” 

‘*Will you truly try tomake 
it grow something that peo- 
ple can eat?’’ asked mother. 

‘*T truly will,’? answered Mary Belle, ‘‘and 
I shall have more time, because I go to kinder- 
garten only in the morning.’’ 

And indeed it seemed that whenever Mary 
Belle was wanted it was wise to look first for 
her in the back yard. And every day doll Nancy 
wore her oldest gingham dress, so that she could 
go out, too, and sit in a grape basket while her 
little mother watched and weeded the five short 
rows. The two outside rows and the one in 
the very middle were going to be beets, as 
round as a ball and as red as a ripe apple. The 
two rows in between were to be radishes. 

‘*That’s a fine plan,’’ said father, who had 
thought there could not possibly be more than 
two rows of anything in the crib garden. 
‘The radishes will grow quickly and give you 











| he put in his carrots and corn in the 
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something to eat this spring, and they will be 
gone in time to give the beets more room when 
they get big enough to need it. And they will 
give you a crop for late summer. ’’ 

But there were troubles, too, with that garden 
erib. Even before the tiny plants were up 
Dorothy came over from next door with her 
hand half full of big, flat white seeds. 

‘*T brought them for your garden crib,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They will grow into great big squashes. 
Let’s plant: them before school. ’’ 

*‘Oh, I wish I could have squashes growing 
in my garden,’’ said Mary Belle, ‘‘but there 
isn’t any space left.’’ 

The next week Cousin Beth came over with 
a pill box full of surprise, more big seeds, 
which were gray in color. ‘‘Even the seeds 
are good to eat,’’ she told Mary Belle, ‘‘but if 
you plant them they will grow as high as the 
garage in one summer. ’’ 

‘*Oh, what are they ?’’ 

‘*They are sunflowers,’’ said Beth, ‘‘and I 
brought them to plant in your garden crib.’’ 

‘Oh, i’m sorry, ’”’ said Mary Belle, 
‘“but I have to stick to the beets and 
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spring. None of the plants could grow well; so 
there was not anything good to eat either above 
the ground or beneath it. Curtis just made a 
funny face at it and said, ‘‘Next year I guess 
I'll stick to what I choose in the spring. ’’ 

Then they came to the crib garden, with the 
forest of tomato plants on one side of it and, 
hugging it close, on the other side the salsify 
that mother had planted after her lettuce was 
gone. The radishes had been served for break- 
fasts weeks before, scarlet and crisp, but the 
beets had grown so big that they filled all the 
space between the rows. Mary Belle pulled 
up one. It was as round as a ball and as red as 
a ripe apple. Mother and Helen and Curtis all 
said, ‘‘How fine! How big and red!’’ 

Daddy said nothing for a moment. Then he 
reached down and took Mary Belle’s hand and 
squeezed it hard as he said, ‘‘I wish we had 
more Mary Contrarys in this family. It would 
be good for gardens and for our country.’’ 

And Mary Belle told doll Nancy all about it 
because she was so happy over it. 
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THE PINK PEACH 
BLOSSOM 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


NCE upon a time, after a long, cold 
QO winter, there came a few days of warm 
southern breezes, and a stir of life and 
growing was felt in the air. In the old orchard 
the trees encouraged their buds to swell and 
grow and on every hand there was planning 
for the new spring clothes. 

And they all worked hard—so hard that it 
was almost a week before they noticed the 
little, tiny peach tree over in the corner. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said the old apple tree as soon 
as she noticed, ‘‘aren’t you going to have any 
new spring dress? Don’t you like new frocks?’’ 

‘*Oh, indeed I do!’’ exclaimed the peach tree, 
and she could not help being pleased to have 
the apple tree notice her so kindly, ‘‘but you 
see, I want a dress of my own, and I don’t 
know how to make one.’’ 

‘*A dress of your own, of course, ’’ 





radishes. They take all the room I 
have. ’’ 

Beth was not very polite about it. 
‘*You’re a regular Mary Contrary 
about your old garden,’’ she said. 

It was a week or two later that 
Curtis brought home from the gro- 
cer’s a package with a handsome 
picture on it of cut-open melons. 

‘*Muskmelon seeds, ’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
going to raise a bushel of melons. ’’ 

‘*But your space is given to sweet 
corn and carrots,’’ said Helen. 

‘*Well, I’ll stick them in, anyway, 
and later if it’s too crowded I’ll 
decide which I want to pull up and 
throw away,”’ said Curtis. But he 
came to Mary Belle with some of the 
tempting seeds, too. 

‘*You’ll let me plant some of my 
muskmelons in your crib garden, 
won’t you? I’ll share up even with 
you on the melons, and you know 
how well you like muskmelons. ’’ 

‘*But I can’t, now. My beets are 
so big and strong!’’ Mary Belle felt 
almost like crying. ‘‘I wish I had a 
whole farm full of land; but I can’t 
have muskmelons this year.’’ 

Curtis was a good deal disap- 
pointed, or he would never have said, 
‘**Cousin Beth is right. 
You ought to be named 
Mary Contrary.’’ 

After that, some of the 
other children picked up 
the nickname and used to 
sing at her, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary, how does 
your garden grow?’’ Mary Belle 
wished she could talk it over with 
father, but she did not want to tell 
tales. She did not know that he knew 
all the time. 

Then one day the whole family 
were out looking at the garden after 
supper. Mother’s rows had all grown 
very well, and had been giving them 
many good things to eat. Father’s 
tomatoes were ripening fast, and his 
string beans had climbed all over 
the iron fence. Then they came to 
Curtis’s space. It looked like an 
African jungle, crowded with a dozen 
new things that he had planted since 





THE BUTTERCUP TEST 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


WHO LOVES BUTTER AND LOVES IT WELL? 


THIS IS THE WAY THAT YOU CAN TELL: 


WHEN YOU MEET A BRIGHT-EYED LASS, 
PLUCK A BUTTERCUP FROM THE GRASS, 


TILT HER CHIN A LITTLE UP, 
THEN HOLD CLOSE THE BUTTERCUP. 


IF THE DIMPLE GLOWS LIKE GOLD, 
WHERE THE BUTTERCUP YOU HOLD, 


THAT IS THE WAY THAT YOU CAN TELL 
SHE LOVES BUTTER AND LOVES IT WELL. 


AND THEY SAY THAT IT IS TRUE— 
I WILL LEAVE THE PROOF TO YOU— 


THAT A LASS WHO IS TESTED SO 
NE’ER SHALL WITHOUT BUTTER GO. 


Drawn sy W. A. MCCULLOUGH 





said the apple tree, not quite under- 
standing. ‘‘Now, you set to work and 
make one just like mine, pink and 
white and green. ’’ 

‘*Yes-s-s,’’ replied the peach tree, 
“but — 

‘*Maybe you don’t like a pink and 
white and green dress,’’ suggested 
the cherry tree; ‘‘maybe you’d like 
one like mine. ’’ 

‘* Yes-s-s,’” answered the peach 


tree, “but = 

‘*Well,’’ said the pear tree, ‘‘make 
a white one like mine; they’re the 
prettiest. ’’ 


‘*Yes-s-s,’’ replied the peach tree, 
‘*but, but, you see—I think all your 
dresses are just beautiful— but I 
want a pink one. An all-pink one. 
Just pink. ’’ 

‘“*An all-pink dress! ’’ exclaimed 
the pear tree. ‘‘Who ever heard the 
like!’’ 

‘*That’s a good idea,’’ said the 
apple tree, who was the oldest and 
of course knew best what to say. 
‘* But since you’re so young and 
haven’t tried making dresses before, 
why don’t you, for this year, just 
draw up all the moisture you can 
and drink all the sunshine you can 
and work your best and make just 
any dress that you can? Then, per- 
haps, next year you may be able to 
make the pink frock that you want. ’’ 

The little peach tree thought that 
that was good advice. So she set to 
work her very hardest and worked 
from morning until night, sending 
moisture and sunshine and warmth 
into her branches. 

And after a few days of working, 
that little peach tree over in the cor- 
ner blossomed out in a brand-new 
dress—a pink dress, too! The very 
kind she had wanted most of all. 

‘*Thank you so much,’’ she said 
blushingly to the apple tree when 
the old tree praised her beautiful 
appearance. ‘‘It’s kind of you to 
praise my frock. I’m so glad I took 
your advice. Now every year I’m 
going to work like this, and maybe 
all my spring dresses will be pink.’’ 

And indeed she has worked, for 
ever since that year the peach tree’s 
spring dress has been pink. 
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When Coffee 
Disagrees 
Theres always a 
safe and pleasant 
cup to take its place 


INSTANT 
DOSTUPM 


is now used re? 
ularly by thousands 
of former coffee 
drinkers who live 
better and feel 
better because 
of the change. 


“There's a Reason” 
0. 
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Free the Child 


From Truss Torture 


The Truss Is a Flesh Torturin3 
Invention Fit Only as a 


Relic of Barbarity 
re We want to 
* —_— reach every 











man, woman and child 
in the country who is rup- 
tured. We want them to 
k'now about the Brooks 
Appliance, which provides a 
sure relief for those who are 
afflicted in this way 
Read below a letter from a 
grateful mother whose boy 
was cured by the Brooks 
Appliance. 





The Brooks 


33 Y; Y Appliance 
"2 Cured His Rupture 
tip Now he is as active 
Yg as a boy can be. 
1030 Lime Street, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co., 
Marshall, Mich.: 
It has been over six years since 
I Bot your appliance for my little son, then seven 
ee of age. He was badly ruptured by slipping and 


lling from a chair when he was eightee: ths old, 
— we thought he would surely sh en 


We tried many different common trusses, and spent 
@ Bood deal of Y memey A trying to Bet something he could 
wear with comfort; but without success. At one time 
the doctor said that he would have to operate, and 
enother hernia specialist said the boy could never be 


We put your appliance on him. He wore it one 
year; and, although we believed he then was cured, 
we let him wear it six months more to be sure. Nowhe 
is strong and muscular; he jumps, runs, plays ball, 
etc.; is a member of the 3ymnasium class of the Y. M. 

. A., and is as active as a boy can be. 


We have recommended your appliance to a Rood 
many people and have assured them that it is comfort- 
able, easy, and durable. 


Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. Carrie Ragsdale, 


Don’t Delay— Write for Booklet Now 


Hundreds of parents have reported to us 
that their children have been entirely cured 
by wearing the Brooks Appliance. Ruptured 
people, adults as well as children, all over 
the country, have tested our appliance. There 
is hardly a city or town in which we cannot 
furnish a reference. If you are ruptured, or 
have a ruptured child, write today and let 
us tell you about the won- 
. derful Brooks Appliance. 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
470G State St. Marshall, Mich. 
U.S.A. 
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C.E.BROOKS 


Butterflies, insects. Some $1-§$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE FRENCH “TANKS” 


HE curiously mixed characteristics of that 

amazing novelty of warfare, the “tanks,” are 

indicated in their official classification in the 
French and in the English army. The English 
“tanks” are officially His Majesty’s land ships; 
those of France are artillerie d’assaut—artillery 
of assault. By whatever name the nondescript 
monsters are called, however, both Frenchmen 
and Englishmen recognize their uni blending 
of the comic with the terrible. As The Companion 
recently pointed out, the English “tanks” are 
cheered and laughed at by the Tommies with equal 
heartiness, and even their crews, who take the 
greatest pride in them, name them always in a 
spirit of burlesque; while the English correspond- 
ents compare them to “ridiculous and gigantic 
armadillos,” “giant piglings, rooting genially in 
mud holes,” and “overgrown steel puppies at the 
staggering and tumbling age.”’ 

The French treat their assaulting artillery with 
equal levity. They compare it to “a playful young 
rhinoceros” rather than to pigs, puppies or arma- 
dillos; and this is natural, for the French “tanks,” 
besides their indubitably thick hides, carry in front 
a projecting bowsprit, or horn. The Frenchmen, 
too, name their “tanks,” and often with studied 
inappropriateness. Mounette and Maléche suggest 
neither assault nor artillery; Pourquoi Pas (Why 
Not?) is perhaps a challenge, but scarcely sounds 
belligerent; and Patte de Velours (Velvet Paw) is 
the very antithesis of the Prussian eagle’s talon 
or the Kaiser’s mailed fist. Maléche has been pho- 
tographed, with her smiling crew swarming over 
the outside, and her mascot, an alert terrier, very 
much in evidence. He is reported not to be the 
only mascot in this new arm of service; there is 
said to be another “tank,” the name of which 
might perhaps be rendered in English as Pretty 
Pussy, aboard which a small, black kitten, with an 
unusually loud pur, makes herself very much at 
home. 

Only when these ridiculous “tanks” get into 
action do they show that they are cut out for serious 
work. Their crews are picked for skill and daring. 
At the attack on Juvincourt, which they largely 
helped to capture, Com. Bossut was slain while 
leading a squadron of “tanks”; and one “tank” 
caught fire and another broke down. The crews 
had to abandon them, but succeeded in destroying 
or carrying off all their guns and munitions, and 
getting back to their own lines. 
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GETTING THROUGH ON NERVE 
[ warfare, at least, audacity is a virtue that 





wins admiration and success for its possessor, 

as it did for Col. Morgan, the celebrated 
Confederate guerrilla, in an adventure that Mr. 
P. A. Bruce describes in Brave Deeds of Confed- 
erate Soldiers. 

Morgan, accompanied by a Confederate officer, 
both of whom had disguised themselves in Federal 
uniforms, was making, with a dozen prisoners, for 
the protection of the Confederate lines. Suddenly 
he found himself facing a body of two thousand 
bluecoats. 

‘“Hait!” cried the commander as he rode for- 
ward. ‘‘Give the countersign!”’ 

“Countersign!” exclaimed Morgan, assuming an 
air of indignation. ‘‘What dojyou mean by demand- 
ing the countersign of an officer of my rank ? Order 
your companies to fall apart so as to give room for 
the passage of my men!”’ 

Instead of informing on him at once, the Federal 
prisoners with Morgan silently entered into the 
spirit of his critical situation, as they were anxious 
to see how far his ingenuity could assist him to 
escape. They did not look upon this conduct as 
treasonable because they were sure that they could 
stop him should there be any prospect of his really 
getting away. Just as if they were acting as his 
escort, they followed him and his Confederate 
comrade, without a word, between the two long 
files of Federal soldiers. At one point in the path 
of the little cavalcade several of the Federal offi- 
cers stood so far out as to block their progress. 

**Move up!” cried Morgan, impatiently. “ You 
are no better than deserters. Morgan will catch 
you yet!” 

So soon as he and his fellow Confederate had 
reached the last soldier in their passage between 
the files, they turned and waved their hands to 
the prisoners; and before they could be either 
stopped or fired upon they leaped a fence and van- 
ished in the thick woods that grew close at hand. 


oo 


A WORD ABOUT SHOT 


HY, asks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
are lead shot made by dropping the molten 


metal from the top of a high tower? The 
popular supposition, it goes on to explain, is that 
they acquire the requisite spherical shape by fall- 
ing from a great height; but it is not so. The leaden 
globules are as perfectly spherical when they start 
from the top of the tower as when they strike the 
water in a well at the bottom. The stuff is held at 
the top of the tower in a large iron pan that has 
a perforated bottom, and the metal drops that fall 
through are the shot. 

In falling they cool, hardening sufficiently to 
suffer no deformation on striking the water, two 
hundred feet below. This, indeed, is the reason for 
the tower—to give the leaden globules time to cool 
while passing through the air. The use of the water 
in the well is to furnish a soft cushian for the shot 
to fall on. Later the shot are scooped out of the 
well and are put through a series of sieves to sort 
them into sizes. 

oo] 


PEACEFUL TRENCH DIGGERS 


TTACHED to the British and French forces 
at Saloniki is an archzxological party under 
the direction of an English officer, who is an 

ardent archzologist. They have unearthed some 
fine fragments of statues, decorated vases, deli- 
cate sculpture, kitchen utensils, toilet articles and 
pieces of money, and have installed them at a 
museum in the White Tower at Saloniki. 

A contributor to the Manchester Guardian adds 
that in their Egyptian campaign the French took 
with them anumber of scientists who accomplished 
similar work of great value. They were mounted 
on donkeys, and when a column was attacked the 
soldiers formed a square and placed them in the 
centre. When danger threatened, the troops called 
out, “Donkeys to the centre!” a cry that even yet 
has survived in the French army. 


SE A AC aS 
; What Shall Our 
Children Read? 


They will read some- 
thing. Many books are posi- 
tively injurious and harmful 
—some are merely entertain- 
ing and are wasteful—some not only enter- 
tain but at the same time have a powerful 
influence in forming strong character. 


The Young Folks’ Library 


builds strong, clean character. It isa 
series of interesting, selected readings, 
containing those elements which inspire 
high ideals, and is arranged in graded 
order to follow the natural development 
of the child. It provides the right kind 
of stimulus at the right time. 

Its board of editors, composed of such 
men as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, 
Ernest Thompson-Seton and twenty-four 
others of similar standing is sufficient 
guarantee of its merit. 

If you have a youngster, or if you have 
not fully realized the powerful influence 
of reading for good or for evil, you will 
want to have ‘‘What Shall Our Children 
Read?” A card will bring it FREE 
with full information. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Dept. X, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr 





High School Course 
in Two Years [Eee 


Spare 
Here is lete and high course that 
can in two years, cots all college entrance require: 
ments, by of the of 
Welte for booklet aud toll particulars, No , 
ever. Write today—-NOW. 

AM SCHOOL OF 
Dept. P- 3414 





Chicago, U.S.A, 


=> Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 


with Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c. each. 
Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.” 
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have asthma let us tell you 


If 

about the success of the Hayes 
Method in relieving and curing 
the worst cases. Free examina- 
tion. Write for Bulletin se 


n 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, 
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‘THIS Pedometer is carried like a watch in ¢ 

the vest pocket, or attached to a belt, and ¢ 

it carefully and methodically ticks off ani - 4 
isters every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 
up to one hundred. If you are run down, 

payaically, adopt a more active outdoor life. ¢ 

alking is one of the best of exercises, and 
the systematic use of a pedometer will be of 


great service. 
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» Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
» new yearly subscription and 30 cents extra; { 
» or sold for $1.50. In either case we will ¢ 
. deliver free anywhere in the United States. 
: ( 


PERRY Mason CoMPANY, BOosTOoN, Mass. 
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MADE TO YOUR ORDER I5¢ ANDUP 


p Either pin itlustrated made with any 3 letters 
igures, one or colors enamel, 
Sliver plate 15 ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 
sliver, 30% ea., $3.00 doz. Over 350 
attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
‘3499 Write today for free,copy. High grade Pins 
and Rings—College, HighSchool, Soolety. “+ 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 420 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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A Yankee In The 


of the author’s irrepressible sense of humor. A narrative to stir the 
heart and kindle the imagination of every reader. Illustrated. 


Arthur Guy Empey, author of Over the Top, says: This is the most 
entertaining war book that I have read, and I have read many. It is the 
real stuff and should have a wonderful sale. 


New York Times says: As a story of personal experiences his book is 
one of the best and most interesting of all the many to which the war 


How to Get this Book Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 ($2.25 in Canada) to pay for it, and we will pre- 
sent you with a copy of this new war book, A Yankee in the Trenches, 
sending it to you postpaid. This book cannot be purchased anywhere 


NOTE. This book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Trenches 


By Corp. 
R. Derby Holmes 
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HE actual life of a soldier 

on the western front, in the 
trenches, over the top, across no 
man’s land and in hand-to-hand 
conflicts with the Germans, is 
here vividly depicted by a gallant 
young American who fought in the 
English army until, twice wounded, 
he was invalided home. Corp. 
Holmes fought in the battles of 
the Somme where the “tanks” 
first went into action. This is a 
vivid picture of the life our armies 
face to-day, lightened with touches 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
COS 


RTIFICIAL LEATHER.—Within the last 
ten years the manufacture of substitutes 
for leather has become an important industry, al- 
though the general public knows little or nothing 
about it. The chief ingredient of the substitutes is 
cotton. According to the Textile Journal, the base 
is a roll of cotton cloth, varying from thin muslin 
to drills and even heavier materials. The cotton 
cloth is covered with a paste that varies in every 
factory, but that requires guncotton, oil, acetan- 
ilide, lead colors and other chemicals. On the top 
of that is put a very thin celluloid dressing, and 
when the artificial leather is completed it is put 
through steel rollers that impress a grain upon it 
to imitate whatever kind of leather it is desired to 
represent. The finished material gets about three 
fourths of its weight from the cotton. Some of the 
articles made from artificial leather are belts, suit 
cases, trunks, slippers, pocketbooks, grip handles, 
suspender ends and similar trimmings, toilet rolls, 
fancy leather goods and sweatbands for hats. It 
is also used in bookbinding. Shoe factories have 
taken it up for inner soles, although substitutes 
for top leather and most other shoe leather are still 
in the experimental stage. But the largest use is 
found in automobile factories and cheap furni- 
ture factories for upholstery. The consumption of 
leather substitutes has so far been chiefly domes- 
tic, but exports are increasing. Although the 
present scarcity of leather has no doubt helped 
to promote the industry, the low price of the sub- 
stitute is tending to expand the use of it. Leather 
to-day costs about twice as much as it cost two 
years ago. Imitation leather sells for about a third 
as much as real leather. 


EPTH BOMBS.— What is said to be one of the 
most efficient weapons in the anti-submarine 
warfare is the depth bomb, which carries several 
hundred pounds of high explosive and bursts au- 
tomatically at a predetermined depth. The effec- 
tiveness of the weapon lies in the fact that it does 
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TIFIC AMERICAN 





not have to hit the submarine to destroy it. Water 
is incompressible, and the shock of the explosion 
of a mass of trinitrotoluene or other high explosive 
under water is felt immediately for a long distance 
in all directions. According to the Scientific Amer- 
ican, four cubic feet of trinitrotoluene at the mo- 
ment of detonation produces forty thousand cubic 
feet of gas, which of course exerts its pressure in 
the line of least resistance; and if a submarine is 
near, the tremendous pressure will crush its walls 
like an eggshell. The illustration, which we repro- 
duce by the courtesy of the Scientific American, 
shows the effect of this ingenious weapon. 


ELLIGERENT CRABS.—Mr. Louis L. Mow- 

bray, assistant director of the New York 
Aquarium, describes in a recent issue of the Zo- 
ological Society Bulletin the habits of the hermit 
crab. The name hermit or soldier crab is of ancient 
date, and is applied to that particular crab because 
it resembles a hermit in his cell or a soldier in 
armor. It was long doubted whether the hermit, 
for the purpose of obtaining a suitable dwelling, 
would really attack an animal that was occupying 
a shell, but the fact that it will attack has now 
been well established, as has the fact that after 
the crab has killed the animal it will eat it. A short 
time ago Mr. Mowbray made some motion pictures 
of the life of the hermit crab, and after showing 
the crab in its shell removed it and showed the 
animal walking about in an aquarium without its 
house. An empty strombus shell was then placed 
in the aquarium; the hermit approached it with 
caution, circled it and then turned it over so that 
the lip was up, and with the greatest caution 
crawled over it, inserting its large, biting claws 
into the shell, and gradually going in farther and 
farther until it was perfectly satisfied that there 





was nothing therein. Making a quick turn of the 
body, it thrust its tail into the shell, moving about 
three or four times to the right and left, and, after 
satisfying itself that the shell would answer the pur- 
pose, proceeded to move away, of course dragging 
the shell with it. The hermit crab has to change its 
shell frequently. As it grows it must have a larger 
covering ; sometimes it so happens that it cannot 
find a suitable shell, and will take anything that 
it can get into and carry away. Mr. Mowbray has 
seen hermit crabs carrying an enamel can, the 
bowl of a clay pipe or a small bottle. 


Every American boy should try for 
these famous Winchester medals 


Have you heard about the Winches- 
ter medal contest? Every boy wants 
to enter as soon as he hears about it. 


The prizes are handsome Sharpshooter 
and Marksman medals and individual 
diplomas issued by the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, an organization with 
an honorary membership among boys 
all over the United States. The medals 
are awarded to boys not over 18 years 
of age who make high scores with a 
Winchester .22 rifle. 


The Sharpshooter medal and diplo- 
ma go to the boy who makes the first 
grade score. 


The Marksman medal and diploma 
go to the boy who makes the second 
grade score. 


You’ve probably got a Winchester, 
so why not get in on this contest? If 
you haven’t a Winchester, ask Dad to 
get you one. 


What the name ‘‘ Winchester” 
means 


The name “Winchester” stands for 
the best there is in gun making. For 
over half a century Winchester has 










Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light-weight gun made 


WINCHESTER 





been the standard of pioneers and sports- 
men. Winchester rifles built the West. 
As the need grew, Winchester origin- 
ated a model and a caliber for every 
purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is 
an organization of expert gun makers BOYS AND GIRLS! 
with 50 years of gun-making reputation 
behind it. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name ““Win- The Sharpshooter Medal 
chester” is fired many times for smooth action 89S to the boy or girl 
and accuracy and is fired with excess loads 0t over 18 who makes 
for strength. the first grade score with 

a Winchester .22 rifle 
No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- and Winchester ammu- 
sandth of an inch in thickness or diameter. The nition. 
Bennett Process, used exclusively by Winches- 
ter, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue The Marksman Medal 
finish that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. goes to the boy or girl 
who makes the second 

The same care that is taken with Winchester grade score. 

guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 
target and booklet ex- 


Where to shoot a ; 
plaining the full condi- 


There is a place near you, either in your own tions of the contest. This 
yard or in the open, where you can shoot. It is booklet also tells you how 
easy to construct a home rifle range, and make to get the best results 
it the center of the manly sport of shooting for from your Winchester. 
the whole family. Or if you would like to start The dealer will also sup- 
a rifle club in your neighborhood, write us and ply you with targets. 
we will help you organize one. 





Winchester medals for 
skill with the rifle 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 


If your dealer ones supply 

you, write to inchester 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMSCO. 3 spesting fame Co. Dest. 
Dept. 1471 New Haven, Conn. 1471, New Haven, Conn. 


Model 06. Take-down Passing 36 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
sizes of ammunition. T. 


he most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


in two sizes 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 





Try Sin Glan 
Oil on Saws 


BOYS! A Bicycle 


is the Best ‘‘Pal’’ of All 
Get this FREE Bicycle Book 





No Sale—Unless You 
Are Satisfied After 
90-Day Home Trial 








_ 
that Stick oe 2 substitute for a bicycle. 


else—but you 
Rel 9:ts.Oncen the bede. constantly long’ for the one true pal— 
It penetrates into the pores 


the bike. It’s always ready te. take ake youaay any 
lace—for cally nocost —: 

of the metal — absolutely e been the “making 

prevents rust—makes saws 


. Bikes ha eae 
of boys. "atnike deve artof 
the body—d practi y every DB 

work much easier. avaluable 


Erery too in your kt HAWTHORNE BICYCLES 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If 









—fresh air drives out impurition. 


unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 


Cleans and 4 palishes i actual - New Companion Quality is the highest. 
the me handles: Oil automatic tools with selections to cheose from. ~ No machine will last longer or do better work 


regardless of price. This standard maintained 
i 


for more than a third of a century has resulted 
The High Quality Tool Oil 


in the adoption of this machine in tens of thou- 
Lubricates perfectly. Never gums or collects dirt. 


sands of homes throughout the country. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven 
Makes brace-and-bit, drills, screw-driver, all auto- 
matic tools, do better work and last longer. 


styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, each completely equipped with latest 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, oe 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil 


improvements and attachments, and warranted 
“8 
FREE ¢ 32°60 ai 
Dictionary of Chace boats FREE. 


for twenty-five years. 
Low Factory-to-Home Price—Cash or 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165AIT. Broadway, N. Y. 


Monthly Payments—Free Delivery. 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine 
machine. A Po nog egy request will bring de- 


pone oye Mem — let, free trial offer, and attractive 
terms of hase by return mail. Write to-day. 


vane MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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THE rourms COMPANION is an illus- 
tra eekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.26 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Bost 

88., as second-class matier. 


New Pegtotens may begin at any time during 


.00 a year, in advance, 


00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


Mo - ane Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the ~ of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fail, should 4y ‘by Post Office Money Order or 
xpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
nome after the address on the next issue of your 

paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
ill be changed. 

aaa 8 give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SAFE DRINKING WATER 


OME years ago, quite within the mem- 
ory of persons in early middle life, 
people looked for typhoid-fever 
epidemics every autumn and re- 
garded them as a necessary evil. 
To-day the continued presence of 

4 that disease in any community is 
regarded as a reproach—as evidence that the offi- 
cials of that place have neglected their duty to 
provide a safe water supply. Typhoid fever may 
be spread in several ways,—by food, by water, by 
milk and by flies,—but when it occurs in epidemic 
form and for any length of time, the offending 
agent is almost invariably the drinking water. It 
is only since the cities and towns have been pro- 
vided with filtration plants and other means of 
purifying the water that typhoid-fever epidemics 
have ceased to ravage the country. 

Although contaminated water may spread a good 
many different diseases, it chiefly carries typhoid 
fever, dysentery and other disorders of the intes- 
tines. The health authorities, however, do not rely 
on finding the germs of those diseases as a test of 
impurity. The danger signal that they watch for is 
a germ that is always present in enormous numbers 
in the intestinal contents. Its occurrence in water 
affords abundant evidence of contamination with 
sewage. This germ is called the colon bacillus, 
When it is present in small numbers,—not more 
than two in three ounces of water,—the supply is 
regarded as safe, but when that number exists 
constantly, the authorities have to keep a very 
close watch to see that a sudden increase does not 
oceur. The filtration plants can keep out only a 
certain number of bacteria, and when for any 
reason the germs temporarily increase in number 
the surplus passes through the filter and the drink- 
ing supply becomes unsafe. In such an emergency 
the water bureaus in most cities resort to the use 
of chemicals to destroy the bacteria that have 
passed through the filter. 

Many small towns get their supply of water from 
artesian wells, which furnish a very safe water if 
care is taken that no contamination occurs as it 
is delivered at the surface or distributed to the 
houses. In the country the only available source 
is often the well, which is usually good when 
properly situated, but which is extremely danger- 
ous when improperly situated. We all know now 
that the well should be on high ground, above the 
level of outhouses and barns; but that is not al- 
ways enough, for impurities may be carried under- 
ground for long distances. Well water should be 
analyzed, and if it is found not to be entirely free 
from colon bacilli it should always be boiled be- 
fore it is used for drinking. 


So ¢ 
THOMASINE — AND CONSEQUENCES 


aT was Thomasine, the cat, that was 
the problem. 

For years Miss Clarice and Miss 
Adelaide had spent the summer in 
the city—chiefly because of Thom- 
asine, although for that matter the 
big house was comfortable enough 
even in the hottest weather. This year, however, 
something had happened. Up in Quebec was a tiny 
grandniece whom it was quite necessary to see. 
But—Thomasine! 

“The Daytons sent Fluff to the cat hospital for 
the summer,” Miss Clarice suggested doubtfully. 

““My dear, I shouldn’t have a moment’s peace! 
Imagine Thomasine sleeping anywhere except in 
her own chair! Of course we could leave her with 
Mary —” 

“Mary is a fine cook, but, you know, Adelaide, 
we never could trust her with Thomasine. You 
remember twice she forgot to give her any supper. 
I wonder if the Harringtons —”’ 

“Oh, my dear Clarice! With two children in the 
family!” 

One morning a few days later there was such a 
different tone in the conversation of the little 
ladies that even Thomasine seemed to notice it. 
They had received a letter from their young niece, 
Julia Desboro, who announced that she was 














At the end of two hours she had discovered 
Thomasine. She had also discovered many other 
things—a sick baby in a windowless bedroom; a 
wasted little cripple without a green leaf to look 
out upon; children running wild in the stifling 
alley. Julia had a conscience. She could not let 
a baby die. It was fortunate for her that she did 
not guess how long was the road upon which she 
started that morning. It led to milk depots, vaca- 
tion schools, fresh-air camps, the anti-tenement 
association, everywhere in the city, it seemed to 
her, except the one place where she longed to be— 
the sociology alcove in the library. By September 
she knew that her hope of accomplishing her sum- 
mer study was doomed. 

There was an unexpected sequel, however. It 
came the next winter in special commendation 
from Prof. Paxton for Miss Desboro’s paper upon 
The City and Its Children. 

“Tt is a remarkably practical paper,” Prof. 
Paxton declared. 

“Thomasine!” Julia murmured with tardy jus- 
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ONE RESULT OF THE WAR 


BERAMMERGALU, the little village in Bava- 
QO ria that became world-famous as the home 

of the Passion Play, is virtually a deserted 
village where sorrow broods, All of its male in- 
habitants capable of bearing arms have entered 
the ranks of the Bavarian army, and many have 
fallen in battle. 

Miss Madeleine Doty, who has visited the vil- 
lage, in recording her experiences in the Atlantic 
Monthly relates a conversation that she had with 
a waitress at the little hotel. 

“The town is sad,” we averred. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?”’ she retorted. “We have 
lost so much.” 

‘How many men have gone to war?” we asked. 

“Every one under forty-five. Five hundred and 
fifty out of a population of eighteen hundred.” 

We paused a moment. It seemed brutal to go on 
now, but we wanted information. 

“There were forty killed and forty-eight wounded 
the first year. I don’t know the number now.” 

“Will there ever be another Passion Play?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “How can I tell? 
Some of the players and musicians have lost an 
arm or a leg, and others are dead. The town no 
longer has any money.” 

We pushed back our chairs and went out into 
the golden sunshine. No one moved about the 
streets. It was like a village swept by a plague 
and deserted. War has been a special disaster to 
Oberammergau. It has dealt a blow at its spiritual 
as well as its physical welfare. 
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AN ABORIGINAL NURSEMAID 


HARLEY, an Indian servant in the family 
» of an army officer in Arizona in the early 

seventies, is described by Mrs. Summerhayes 
in Vanished Arizona as always being an astonish- 
ing sight to the occasional visitors. Tall and well- 
made, with clean-cut limbs and features, heavy 
black hair plastered with Colorado mud, which 
was baked white by the sun, a small feather at the 
crown of his head, wide turquoise-bead bracelets 
on his upper arm, naked except for the G string 
and knife at his waist, he was indeed an unusual 
servant. 

Charley used to wheel the baby out along the 
river banks, for the officer’s wife had had a per- 
ambulator sent down from San Francisco. It was 
an incongruous sight, to be sure. The Ehrenberg 
babies did not have carriages, and the village 
flocked to see it. There sat the fair-haired, six- 
months-old boy, clothed in a linen garment, and 
there behind him stalked this wild man of the 
desert with his knife gleaming at his waist and 
his G string floating out behind, pushing the car- 
riage along the sandy roads. 

But Charley’s duties as a nurse came to a sudden 
end one day when a friend rushed in, breathless, 
and said, ‘‘Well, here is your baby! I was just in 
time, for that Injun of yours left the baby carriage 
in the middle of the street while he went to look 
in the store window, and a herd of wild cattle came 
tearing down! I grabbed the carriage to the side- 
walk, and here’s the child.” 
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BATH NIGHT 
‘ Wiese’ I was working at that big house,” 


said the bricklayer, jerking his thumb 
sidewise, ‘I saw a round, shallow sort 
of basin on top of a short post, and I have been 
wondering ever since what it was.” 
“Where was it?’ the carpenter asked. 
“Right out in the middle of the lawn.” 
“And don’t you know what that was?” 
“No.” 
“Well, I’ll tell you. It was a bird bath.” 
“IT don’t believe it.’ 
“Why?” 
“Because I don’t believe there is a bird on earth 
that can tell Saturday night from any other night.” 
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MISSED THEIR CALLING 


Ts British general Sir Douglas Haig is a 
soldier first, last and all the time, and he is 
sincere in regarding all other professions as 
of quite negligible importance. He was recently 
inspecting a cavalry troop, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and he was particularly struck with the 
neat way in which repairs had been made on some 


| of the saddles. 


“Very good work,’’ he remarked to the sergeant 


coming to the city to do some research work in| major of the troop. ‘“Who did it?” 


preparation for her winter course 
in sociology at the university. 
Across the breakfast table two 
hopeful glances met. 

“Do you suppose she would? 
Does she like cats?”’ 

“Even if she doesn’t, she is a 
Desboro and we could trust her,” 
Miss Clarice declared firmly. 





“Two of my troopers, sir,’ was 
the reply. 

*You’re fortunate to have two 
such expert saddlers in your 
troop,” said Sir Douglas Haig. 

“As a matter of fact, sir,’’ was 
the reply, “they’re not saddlers; 
in civil life they are lawyers.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Sir Douglas, 


So Julia was invited to occupy the big house— | “how men who can do work like that could have 
with Thomasine. As a matter of fact, Julia hated | wanted to waste their lives in the law I can’t 


cats, and, moreover, she wanted to board near | 
the library. But she loved her aunts, and duty 
conquered. She came, listened patiently to a hun- 





dred parting directions, and settled down—with | 


Thomasine. 


understand!” 


o 9 
NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED 


HEY were discussing poetry, says Fliegende 
For three days all went well. On the fourth Blitter, and the young lady asked the young 


Thomasine was missing. 

“Deed, and it’s one of thim alley children that 
stole her—you take my word for it!’’ Mary de- 
clared. And Julia, impatient,—for she wanted that 
afternoon for study,—started down the alley. 


man: 
‘“Were these poems signed ‘CEdipus’ yours?” 
“Ves,” 
‘Well, the girls persisted in declaring that they 
were, but I always spoke up for you.” 
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Chandler 
Roadster 


Chandler Leads All Sixes 


HE Chandler leads all Sixes—indeed 

all medium-priced high-grade cars— 
because it offers so much more for so 
much less. 


The powerful and flexible Chandler motor, brought to a point 
approximating perfection by five years of refinement without 
radical changes. 


Bosch high tension magneto ignition, the world’s finest system. 
(Used by Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, Marmon, Mercer, 
Chandler. ) 


Solid cast aluminum motor base, extending from frame to 
frame. (Similar design and construction used by Chandler, 
Packard, Locomobile (bronze), Winton, Mercer.) 


Silent chain drive, instead of noisy gears, for motor shafts. 
(Used by Packard, Winton, Mercer, Cadillac, Chandler.) 


Annular light-running ball bearings in transmission. (Used by 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, Mercer, Marmon, 
Chandler. ) 


Annular light-running ball bearings in differential. (Used by 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Marmon, Chandler.) 


Annular light-running ball bearings in rear wheels. (Used by 
Packard, Locomobile, Mercer, Marmon, Chandler.) 


And scores of other features of design and equipment of equal 
excellence. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 Convertible Sedan, $2295 
Convertible Coupe, $2195 Limousine, $2895 
(Ad prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


Come Choose Your Chandler Now 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department; 1790 Broadway, New York. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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No other coffee or tea so good 
or so economical at any price. 


It is useless to try to substitute 
something else where users 
have become accustomed to 
the superior qualities of 


White House 


Coffee and Teas 


Never sold in bulk, but in this all-tin package. 
picture of the White House on each tin. An un 
broken label is our guarantee and your protection. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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Try this 
easy way 


—to “do over’’ your 
floors this spring 














[L.DOUGLAS 


*“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 $3: 50 *4 $450 $5 be ‘7 & $8 








One-pound can Old Eng- 













lish Wax to purchasers of 
W. L. Douglas name and the wy Make your floors like new with Old English When and Pol- 
‘om wee is copes pr the Old English Wax, the polish that ph ie 
bef me ms ae iy ermeng protects. Easily and quickly as simple and easy as dust- 
ore they leave the factory. ; : ; ing them with a mop. Price 
The value is guaranteed and applied with soft cloth or with 98. Wf net chesinahle ot your 
the wearer protected against new Waxer and Polisher shown delete sent 0 ae _ 
high prices for inferior shoes. here. To any kind of floor, hard- dos tens only : 





You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 

he quality of W. L. Douglas 


product is guaranteed by 














wood or softwood, varnished, 
shellaced or painted— 





















more than 40 years experi- ‘4 
ence in making fine sKoes. n 1s ax 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- \ BOYS SHOES ‘ 
tres of America. They are Best in the World : 
made in a_well- equipped $3 $2.50 $2 —imparts a rich lustre that Write for free book 
factory at Brockton, Mass., - | ‘ 7 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the simp e€ dusting will keep Tells the most satisfactory and eco- 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- clean and bright. Hot water nomical way to care for 
r , ing with an honest determination to make the best ' 
Getting up early in the | | shoes for the price thet money can buy. grease, heel marks and Hardwood floors 
morning, milking the he retail prices - o same + ang Uw scratches can’t get through oe floors 
ss cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New ° <4@ : 
cows and deiving unre ws York. They are always worth the price paid for them. its hard, wear-resisting finish. a 
pasture were tasks which CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L., Douglas Your floors will retain their Table tops 
W. L. Douglas was called Seman. aed the’ ‘inpide ro "facing. "This io. poner original beauty. Leather goods 
upon to perform while Coe Or WAR Or rRiL for inferior — 
“ ” . Sold b 9000 sh d ictrolas ; 
bound out,” learning | | Sell Myer se ase eer | THE A. S. BOYLE CO. Automobile 
the trade of shoemaking. eo ba local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 1406 Dana Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO finish 
showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
President 
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What Makes the Dayton 

Run So Easy? 


EXTRA Lance, high duty (AA) balls are 
used, both’ front and rear, on DAYTON 
Bicycles. The bearings are ‘two point’ 
which insures longer and better service 
from the balls. 


Dayton Bicycles 


come to you in perfect alignment—and stay 
so, because of special features of construc- 
tion and reinforcement. Perfect alignment 


makes for easy running. 

The cups and cones containing the ball bearings are specially 
treated, and the one-piece drop-forged crank prevents the 
danger of a loose crank under the strain and stress of service. 


WRITE for FREE CATALOG 


Ride the easily running DAYTON! Write 
us today for free Catalog—telling how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. ON 


Cycle Dept. 
The Davis SEWING MAcuinE Co. 
Darron, Onto 


DAYTON FEATU RES— ‘Sple ash - protector on all 
models. 18 gauge one-inch tubing. Ball races ground 
on carborundum wheel. All joints brazed by dipping 
method. Extra strong seat-post grip. Backed by 23 
years of successful bicycle manufacturing. 

(See other features in Ad No. 5) 





































> pang: with a rich, cleansing pur- 
ity all its own, Fairy Soap is most 


refreshing for all toilet and bath uses. 





Fairy Soap floats. The white, oval cake 
fits the hand. 


THE NK FAIRBANK company, 
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Palmolive 
How Africa Helps Make Palmolive 


HE making of Palm Oil is a native industry in the 
African jungles where oil-bearin?, palms prow. Natives 
gather the palm nuts and prepare the oil. They trans- 

port it to trading, stations in huge carZo canoes. 


The oil produced by these primitive methods is a natural 
cleansing’, agent, essential to Palmolive quality. Palmolive 
owes its mild, creamy, profuse lather and its wholesome 
natural color to the Palm and Olive oils from which it is made. 
They have made the most popular toilet soap in the world— 


PALMOLIVE 
SOAP 


Palmolive Shampoo is also made from these same historic in- 
sredients, prized since the days of ancient Egypt. It is liquid Palm- 
olive, with the same mild yet thorough cleanin}, qualities. 


Palmolive is sold everywhere by leadin3, dealers— war-time 
price, two cakes for 25 cents. It is supplied in the guest-room size 
at the best hotels. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for the Palmolive week-end 
case, containing, miniature packages of eight popular 
Palmolive Specialties attractively packed. Address 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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